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A’ Wm. BaumMGaRTEN & Co.’s, the feeling 
prevails that decorators are about to enter 
upon a period of great prosperity. This belief is 

based upon the readjusted condi- 


Prosperous tions of income of many people 
Outlook for who were at first hit pretty hard 
Decorators by the tax laws, but have now 


re-invested much of their money in 

tax-exempt securities. And with the slightly de- 
creased schedule of taxes, there is evidence that 
money is going to be easier during the coming 
year. 

Furthermore, apart from the immense 
amount of building, there is going to be a great 
deal of reconstruction and re-furnishing because 
there is no question of the fact that re-furnish- 
ing contracts have been neglected from motives 
of economy during the past few years. 

There is also some measure of relief in the 
reduction of the Sales Tax. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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The 1918 Revenue Act, which was in effect 
up to January 1, 1922, provided for a tax of 10 
percent of the selling price on works of art such 
as sculpture, paintings, statuary, art porcelains 
and bronzes. The 1921 Revenue Act, which went 
into effect on January 1, 1922 reduced this tax 
to 5%. On carpets and rugs the former tax 
was 10% of the selling price in excess of $5.00 
per square yard, which was changed by the new 
act to 5% on the amount in excess of $4.50 per 
square yard in the case of carpets and in excess 
of $6.00 per square yard in the case of rugs. 
With respect to picture frames, there was in the 
former act a tax of 10% which has been entirely 
repealed. The previous tax on portable lighting 
fixtures and lamps and lamp shades was 10% of 
the selling price in excess of $25 each and this 
was reduced to the present tax of 5% on the 
amount in excess of $10 each. These reductions 
will make a difference in the amount of taxable 
goods used by the consumer. 








fem are many of the larger department stores 
who fail to realize their laudable ambition 
which is to make their decorative departments 
high class and profitable. 
The reason for this is 
that they fail to differen- 
tiate in the management 
of this department from 
the notions, dress goods, millinery and clothing 
departments. The decorative business is not a 
selling-over-the-counter affair and should not be 
treated as such. 

There is a firm in the Middle West that arbi- 
trarily determines that all goods in stock for a 
year must be marked down 25%. That seems 
logical on its face. If goods are in stock for a 
year, there must be a reason for it, and from the 
dry goods standpoint the reason is that it’s poor 
stuff. But it’s not always because it is poor stuff 
that it lingers in the upholstery department. In 
the upholstery line a style isn’t dead simply be- 
cause it is a year old. It might be if articles of 
dress, the demand for which depends entirely 
upon an ephemeral fashion, but in upholstery 
goods of the higher character this selling policy 
should not apply. 

Moreover, these mark-downs on fine goods 
have a bad psychological effect upon a selling 
force. The better the grade of goods, the more 
slowly the goods sell—that’s natural; and if you 
are going to mark down everything that doesn’t 
turn over quickly, a feeling of prejudice soon 
prevails throughout the department and confi- 
dence is destroyed. ou A a 


Decorative Depart- 
ments Require 
Special Management 





JOHN G. SHEDD’S GOLDEN ANNI- 
VERSARY. 
A CELEBRATION of unusual interest occurred 
in connection with the establishment of 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, when surrounded 
by thirty-three fellow employees all of whom had 
passed fifty years or more of service with Mar- 
shall Field & Co., John G. Shedd, president of 
the Company, celebrated his own golden anni- 
versary with the institution. 

The celebration took place at the home of 
Mr. Shedd at Lake Forest, those attending being 
Mr. Shedd was presented with the 
diamond-studded fifty-year medal, customarily 
given to Marshall Field & Co. employees on the 
occasion of their fiftieth anniversary, the presen- 


tation being made by Mr. James Simpson, vice 
president of the Company, who was the only one 


his guests. 





present with less than fifty years of service to 
his credit. 

Mr. Shedd began his business career with 
the firm as a stock keeper, rising from that to 
the presidency, which he took in 1906, succeeding 
the late Marshall Field. In reviewing his career 
recently he said: 

“T think that one of the most important pre- 
requisites for a long and successful business 
career is a clean mental and physical concept of 
life; and then work, and plenty of it. 

“Our 50 year class is a great proof that 
work is a stimulant of health. Few people have 
worked harder and fewer still have enjoyed 
better health. Fifty years of continuous employ- 
ment in one business, in some cases nearer sixty 
years, is pretty good evidence that hard work has 
agreed with them. I know it has with me. 

“Personally, I am a great believer in the 
three-eights version of the 24-hour day; eight 
hours for labor, eight hours for recreation and 
refreshment, and eight hours for complete rest 
and sleep. 

“My chief variation from this schedule in 
actual practice has been to put in a few hours 
less, perhaps, in recreation and a few more in 
work. I believe in recreation when it isn’t carried 
to excess. But I feel that work and plenty of it 
is more beneficial than recreation and plenty of 
it, especially if the latter means less time for 
intensive and purposeful activity, which I con- 
sider the chief business, the chief opportunity, 
and the chief enjoyment of life. Work, to me, 
has been a pleasure.” 

H. C. Smith of the New York branch was 
one of the thirty-three guests of Mr. Shedd in 
attendance at the celebration. 





MANUFACTURING CONDITIONS 
ABROAD 


H™ G. SIEGEL, with Horstmann & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., on his return from a trip 
to the textile centres of Europe, describes the 
conditions confronting the American buyer by 
saying that “The manufacturer abroad has to 
contend with a constantly increasing wage scale 
and a fluctuating exchange. Until the exchange 
is stabilized the foreign market will offer serious 
difficulties to the buyer who finds the manufac- 
turer struggling with a situation the underlying 
reason for which seems to be the question of re- 
paration payments. Also labor costs are high 
and production has not been speeded up. 
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WHAT IS 


oe not making a specific answer to the 
question heading this page, the National 

Bank of Commerce, New York, in discussing 

money and markets last month has this to say: 

“Conditions at the close of the first half of 
1922 indicate that business will expand moder- 
ately during the Autumn and Winter months. It 
is nOW one year since the definite beginning of 
recovery from the depression of 1920-1921. 
Progress was slow until the close of 1921 but 
since the beginning of 1922 improvement has 
been rapid. Money is cheap; the crop outlook 
excellent. With few exceptions, stocks of raw 
materials and manufacturers’ 
products are not larger than 
necessary to bridge the normal 
period between production and 
consumption. 

“Commodity prices are ris- 
ing. The movement at present 
seems to be primarily one of 
adjustment between the differ- 
ent classes of commodities, and 
as long as the upward tendency 
does not assume a speculative 
character, it is an established fact.” 

This and much more in the same vein would 
lead one to the conclusion that in the main, busi- 
ness must be normal or on the threshold of nor- 
mal conditions, but as is pointed out elsewhere 
in their bulletin there are many qualifying factors 
which must be taken into consideration. 

With this latter statement we must entirely 
agree and one of the foremost of these qualifying 
factors is the attitude of the public mind, influ- 
enced perhaps by the memory of prices which 
were abnormally boosted during the war period 
of scarcity and the wary consumer still waits for 


pass. 
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T is a certainty that 

the slow buying tend- 
encies of the public will 
Already the forces 
operating toward better 
and healthier business 
conditions are at work. 


THE MATTER WITH BUSINESS? 


prices to show a marked decline and except in 
relatively few instances a real decline is not in 
evidence. Furthermore the large body of wage 
earners during times of easy work and high 
wages contracted certain financial obligations 
which they now have difficulty in meeting. Fur- 
thermore, expenses in the maintenance of a 
home are higher than they have ever been in the 
experience of most men and all of these attribute 
to a state of mind which, rightly or wrongly, 
urges conservation of income. 

It may even be more than a state of mind; it 
may be founded on a cold calculation of possible 
earning power as compared 
with the expenses of living ne- 
cessities. Whatever may be the 
impelling force the fact is quite 
plain that “Business” is any- 
thing but brisk and artificial 
stimulation in the way of cut 
prices even fails of its usual 
result. 

We sometimes wonder if 
the nature and plan of depart- 
mental store advertising is not 
a little responsible for conditions like the present. 
Seventy-five or more per cent. of the advertising 
done by department stores is featured around the 
matter of price. The public is taught by the 
perusal of this kind of advertising to emphasize 
price consideration in the purchasing of merchan- 
dise, and the daily repetition of glaring headlines 
featuring price reductions cannot help but create 
the impression that if the thing desired is not 
offered at a reduced price to-day it will only be 
a matter of a short time to wait until it is offered. 

There is in addition also this consideration, 
that the price reduction shown by one store to- 














day may be bettered by another store tomorrow 
and as this type of advertising is made more and 
more tempting by the quotation of price compari- 
the consumer becomes more and more 
critical and less and less susceptible to the temp- 
tations of the alleged bargain. 

Our lines, such as furniture, rugs, drapery 
goods, lace curtains, etc., have suffered in undue 
proportion due to the fact that the average house- 
keeper purchases these commodities only at rare 
intervals. The customer who finds it necessary 
to replace a worn-out rug that was purchased 
eight or ten years ago, having a lively recollection 
of the price and quality represented in the old 
rug meets with a considerable shock when con- 
fronted by the quotations of to-day and the same 
condition applies to furniture, upholstered goods, 
curtains, draperies, etc., because prices having 
increased with changing conditions and more 
costly labor requirements have not been so readily 
kept track of as have the changing prices of 
gloves, hosiery, garments and food stuffs. The 
increase of one, two or even five per cent. per 
year in these latter commodities has been accepted 
with each recurring purchase without serious 
question but home furnishings which have in- 
creased only in light ratio, seem to have increased 
beyond all reason, because the difference between 
the price of five or ten years ago is only discussed 
when a new purchase is contemplated. 

This also attributes its influence toward the 
slowing up of purchases even with regard to 
furnishings that are really needed, but we must 
realize that all of the conditions which have been 
mentioned are only phases and while it may 
appear to be because of to-day’s problenis there 
is the absolute certainty that it, like other phases, 
will pass by. 


son, 


All periods are periods of adjustment and 
readjustment and the experience of to-day is the 
preparation for the test of tomorrow; so while 





we may properly be concerned with the question 
“What is the matter with business?’ our con- 
cern should be tempered by the thought that 
whatever may be the matter, the force which 
would bring about its correction is, even now, in 
operation. 

New crops are growing to replenish depleted 
granaries, new ships are being built to replace 
maritime losses, new reserves of capital being 
built up by the newcomers in the field of finance, 
new inventions being devised, new systems cre- 
ated, new remedies discovered and these un- 
known, unseen and unmeasured resources are on 
the side of the man who refuses to be downed by 
temporary depression. 





ADVERTISING PLANS OF THE WALL- 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


ys the July issue of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 

INTERIOR DECORATOR we published the list of 
journals in which the wall paper manufacturers 
propose to advertise wall paper to the public. 

The object of this advertising is not solely 
to benefit the manufacturer, but aims to bring 
within its scope the jobber and retailer as well. 
The text to be run in these advertisements will 
be selling talk of a high quality, boosting the 
decorator and dealer as well as the product, and 
will also exploit “The Wall Paper Guild,” which 
is an association sponsored by the manufacturers 
but including in its membership decorators and 
dealers. 

All members of “The Wall Paper Guild” 
will receive each month without charge, repro- 
ductions of advertisements appearing in the na- 
tional publications. These reproductions will con- 
stitute handsome posters for window display. 
Members will also be provided with electrotypes 
for reproducing the handsome Guild imprint on 
their stationery, bill heads and other printed mat- 
ter. Membership, which costs $1 











per year, is open to decorators, 
dealers and artisans. Apply, na- 
tional headquarters, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. 





We are illustrating here a rather un- 
usual table which can be utilized as 
console table, card table or in com- 
bination, as a dining table. We have 
reproduced this from a rare mahog- 
any piece originally in the home of 
Admiral Catesby Jones near Havre 
de Grace, Maryland. The total length 
of the table, when combined, is 10 ft. 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


A SCENIC PAPER APPROPRIATELY USED ABOVE WAIN.- . 
SCOTING 


In the home of Dr. Norman E. Titus, New York, 
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MODERN FRENCH INTERIOR BY LEON JALLOT 


An exhibition room at the Eighteenth Salon des Artistes Decorateurs. See text on opposite page. 











Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
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COMMERCIALISM AND THE ART SALON 


An Idea Recently Incorporated in the Eighteenth Salon des Artistes Decorateurs Promises 
a Closer Relationship between the Public and French Designers and Decorators. 


E HAVE watched for many years the 

‘various developments of modern French 
art as exhibited each season at the Salon des 
Artistes Decorateurs, in Paris, and have been in- 
terested in noting the expression of individuality 
which characterizes even the most conservative 
work there exhibited. 

The Eighteenth Salon recently concluded in- 
corporated a new 
idea in that the 
work exhibited 
was not entirely 
confined to indi- 
viduals but firms 
like Le Printemps, 
les Galleries La- 
fayette and other 
well known mer- 
cantile organiza- 
tions participated 
in the exhibition 
to an extent that 
lent a commercial 
aspect to the na- 
ture of the dis- 
play. 

Whether this 
interjection of the 
question of com- 
mercialism into an exhibition hitherto devoted to 
the promotion of individual art endeavor would 
prove beneficial or otherwise is considered by 
some an open question; by others it is declared 
to be a move in the right direction, for it is 
argued that while it was possible for the indi- 
vidual artist to progress in the old days by reason 
of royal patronage for him to be equally success- 
ful today from a financial standpoint he must find 
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Dining-room by Mme. Chauche:-Guilleré in collaboration with 
Guillemard. 


either a market for his wares among a wealthy 
clientele who will pay a sufficient price for exclu- 
sive articles or his work must be reproduced in 
quantity'and sold on a commercial basis to the 
discriminating masses. 

Thus the participation of textile and ceramic 
manufacturers and of department stores in the 
Salon des Artistes Decorateurs may mean a clos- 
er relation be- 
tween the effort 
of the artist and 
the taste of the 
public. In France, 
as elsewhere, the 
artist, designer, 
decorator, how- 
ever he may re- 
sent the thought 








that his effort 
should be in any 
sense influenced 


by the question 
of commercialism 
must realize that 
only in so far as 
® the public | will 
support his ef- 
forts by purchas- 
ing and using his 
products can be financially successful. Experi- 
ence has shown that the styles which fit most 
appropriately into the life and desires of the 
people make the strongest sales appeal and bring 
to their producers a measure of financial success. 
So we do not deplore the introduction of the 
commercial thought in this exhibit ; rather we are 
inclined to felicitate the governors in the develop- 
ments making such an exhibition possible, 








A GUIDE TO NEW YORK’S ART. 
A NEW and convenient pocket volume entitled 

“Art in New York,” has just been published 
by the Art Service, 599 Fifth Avenue. The pur- 
pose of the book is to provide a convenient guide 
to art things worth seeing in New York, and 
complete instructions are given which will enable 
beauty lovers to find particular places. 

The points of interest are divided into geo- 
graphical sections together with instructions for 
reaching, via ordinary city transit facilities, and 
these instructions are made more clear by a map 
embodied in the book which contains complete 
listings of subway, elevated and omnibus routes. 

In addition to the subject matter contained 
in the book there are several very interesting 
illustrations, the whole contained in a neat paper 
covered volume which may be obtained at all 
new stands at a cost of twenty-five cents. 





SUN AND WASH-TESTED CRETONNES. 
[I THE new cretonnes now being shown by 
Graffin & Dolson we believe that this firm 
shows a greater advance and a larger range than 
has been comprised in any former presentation. 
A conspicuous feature in the display is a 








remarkable reproduction of a type of pattern of 
eighty years ago, reminiscent of the period when 
metal hand blocks were engraved with that fine- 
ness of detail that suggested the work of a jewelry 
engraver. The pattern of the fabric in question 
is a roller print reproducing with unusual detail 
the same type of engraving. There are other 
effects that closely simulate hand-block work and 
a broad range of unusual color combinations. 

Color purity and color fastness have been 
always carefully sought for in the production of 
their line. Every fabric is generously sampled 
and subjected to sun and wash-tests, far more 
severe than would ever be met with in ordinary 
use. 

Some of the new patterns this season are 
printed on an extraordinary cloth of two-ply 
warp and filling, creating not only a heavy texture 
but presenting a surface for printing that permits 
of extraordinary results. 


§ lees Kensington Mfg. Co. recently issued a 
small booklet describing Kensington pieces 
and a short essay on the fascination of old 
furniture. The booklet is attractively designed, 
well illustrated and printed. 


See text on page: 67. 
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An attractive cretonne display in “the window of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. 


A NEW FIELD FOR EMBROIDERY. 
2 a Quaker Lace Co. has just placed on the 

market a line of curtains to which is applied 
a number of interesting embroidery designs in 
loose stitched wool yarn. With their initiative 
as a stimulus the trade may very properly go 
further in the matter and apply the same thought 
to other fabrics. 

It is a singular fact that women have for 
years been embroidering and take a very lively 
interest in embroidery but their taste seems to 
run to doilies, luncheon sets, even towels; and 
embroidery shops all over the United States do a 
tremendous business along this line, furnishing, 
however, with few exceptions, nothing but friv- 
olous and meaningless patterns, and almost in- 
variably of materials that are found only at the 
fancy goods counter. 

Occasionally a woman’s taste runs to sofa 
cushions but always in the same meaningless pat- 
terns and it is impossible for her to obtain 
stamped linens in good upholstery styles. 

If the application of embroidered details to 
a lace curtain becomes successful, there is no 
reason why motifs and borders could not be 
applied to monk’s cloth, or other plain fabrics. 

There is a broad field in this country today 
for the encouragement of this class of embrodi- 
ery, but the materials and design should not be 
handled by the embroidery department but by the 
upholstery department where there is a better 
appreciation of design character. 
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GROWTH IN N. Y. DEPARTMENT STORE 
hy Is interesting to note that despite the tre- 

mendous multiplication of small specialty 
stores in New York City, the present building 
programs of New York department stores repfe- 
sent an increased investment of $20,000,000, ac- 
cording to figures recently quoted by Bernard 
Gimbel. 

Three of New York’s largest department 
stores, Macy’s, Gimbel’s, Saks’, have extensive 
building programs and in the case of Gimbel and 
Macy their programs serve as an evidence of 
their faith in their present locations. 

In the last ten years there has been a cen- 
tralization of business in certain stores which 
have materially increased their holdings while 
during the same time a great number of other 
stores—Greenhut’s, Siegel-Cooper’s, Henry Sie- 
gel, O’Neill-Adams, and Simpson-Crawford— 
have gone out of existence without any new large 
stores to take their place, the Gimbel store being 
the only newcomer of any size in the New York 
department store field. 

There has been a heavy mortality during that 
same period in the small store field, but notwith- 
standing ‘that fact the small stores seem to be 
holding their own numerically along with the 
city’s growth. 


S inne BiaTTer & Co. are adding another floor 
to their present two-story building at 162 
Fifth Avenue. 














A room in the Elysée Restaurant, New York, decorated by Fritz Weinold Reiss. 


NOVEL WALL DECORATIONS IN A 
FIFTH AVENUE RESTAURANT. 
ae decorations of the Elysée Restaurant on 

56th Street just off Fifth Avenue, have 
attracted a great deal of attention in the trade. 

The walls are covered with unbleached mus- 
lin ornamented and with panels outlined by a 
checked gingham. In one room, it is blue-and- 
white gingham; in others green-and-white ging- 
ham and rose-and-white. But it is the way the 
thing is done that makes it charming. 

The coping is shirred and edged with fluting. 
The side walls and angles and wherever the ceil- 
ing and walls meet—are all accentuated by this 
fluting. 

The chairs and tables follow out the same 
color scheme, the only relieving note being the 
high colored decorations, either a piece of Cze- 
cho-Slovakia embroidery in gorgeous color tones 
or a framed picture in the centre of each wall 
space. 

The work was not expensive. It was a re- 
furnishing job of an old house. The walls and 
wood-work were in a bad condition and covering 
it all with fabric was a much simpler plan than 
any other and much more economical. 











See text below. 


The work isn’t at all freakish. It really is 
very creditable and can, of course, be carried out 


_in a similar manner in other fabrics. 





A COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE. 


x CATALOGUE F recently published by Lussky, 
White & Coolidge, Chicago, this firm has pre- 
pared a most comprehensive volume, covering the 
various sections of the firm’s business in a way 
that leaves nothing to be desired. 

Cabinet and drapery hardware form a large 
section of the book; various devices and acces- 
sories being fully illustrated and described with 
sizes and prices complete. The book, which cov- 
ers three hundred pages including the index, lists 
a number of standard specialties in tools and 
hardware and many ingenious appliances which 
shorten the time and labor involved in certain 
forms of furniture work, particularly upholstery 
and carpet work. 

There are a number of illustrations of furni- 
ture, picture and drapery cords, tassels, fringes, 
etc. and a descriptive list of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics. 

Particulars concerning the catalogue may be 
obtained by correspondence direct with the firm. 
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THE GREAT WASTE OF LABOR TURNOVER 


STATEMENT publicly made some months 

ago has an important bearing on conditions 
which are becoming all too prevalent in mercan- 
tile fields. The statement was to this effect: 

“Previous to the war, the National Associa- 
tion of Employment Managers, after long inves- 
tigation secured figures which showed that in the 
skilled industries of the country, six men a year 
were employed for each position in the business 
in order to keep the working force up to the 
required number. They found also that it cost 
$45 in time, material and inefficiency every time 
they fired a man and hired another. In other 
words, it cost an overhead of $270 per year to 
keep each posi- 
tion filled.” 

However we 
may be dis- 
posed to ques- 
tiontheauthen- 
ticity and relia- 
bility of these 
statistics, it 
is surely a 
startling ar- 
raignment of 
employment 
conditions in 
the industrial 
field. 

In discussing 
the matter of 
employment in 
the department 
Sstore,some 
time ago, Percy 
S. Straus, vice 
president of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York, 
emphasized the necessity of a reorganization of 
the average methods of maintaining employee 
personnel. Said he: 

“The problem of employment must be placed 
in the hands of specialists; the job of hiring and 
firing should not be an incidental occupation of 
men whose thoughts are at least a part of the 
time on other duties which press for attention.” 

On the Macy staff the matter of hiring em- 
ployees is the chief responsibility of a trained 
employment manager with a considerable force 
of trained workers, including both a psychologist 
and a physician, operating as his assistants, and 
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Detail of wall treatment in the Elysée Restaurant. 
page. 


the principal function of this trained and expen- 
sive staff is the elimination of the possibility of 
employing persons whose physical or mental 
attributes would make them unfit for service in 
the capacities required by the Macy business. 

There are firms we believe who have not 
sensed the tremendous waste involved in em- 
ployee turn-over, who look upon the continuous 
procession of entries and cancellations on the 
employee roster as a minor incident of business 
procedure. These same firms may employ a 
purchasing agent to thoroughly weigh, measure 
and test the character, quality and quantity of the 
supplies they buy, but the supervision of the 
human element 
which plays a 
fargreater part 
in producing 
the value of 
a commodity 
than mere ma- 
terial substance 
is left to the 
haphazard 
methods of 
some individual 
with whom it 
is either a nui- 
sance ora play- 
thing, his chief 
work consisting — 
of something 
entirely differ- 
ent. 

Many a man 
will choose a 
golf stick with 
far greater care and with more critical judg- 
ment based on his own experience than would 
be the case if he were choosing a telephone 
operator or an office boy, because he has a more 
personal interest in a niblick or brassie than he 
has in a minor employee who merely renders to 
him and his associates a paid business service. 

It is only when employee turn-over is trans- 
lated into monetary terms such as that cited by 
the National Association of Employment Man- 
agers that the significance of the matter becomes 
inescapable. An overhead of even one replace- 
ment per year per position at $45 per replacement 
is a heavy load to carry, a load which adds to 





See text on opposite 





the cost of a service without in any sense increas- 
ing its value and when multiplied by the number 
of changes that occur in the average organization, 
there is represented a tremendous economic 
waste. 

It might be argued that this waste is a neces- 
sary concomitant of business which is taken care 
of in the price of the product, but it is neverthe- 
less a waste which if saved may be applied in 
several more beneficial ways, viz: to the reduc- 
tion of the selling price and larger distribution of 
the product; to an increase of profit accruing 
from the business transacted or to the earnings of 
employees without increasing the product’s cost. 





PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN FURNITURE. 
aes reproductions have covered about 
everything in furniture. In American cabi- 
net-work the antique dealers and collectors, 
having exhausted the cottage and palace furnish- 
ings of New England and the South, turned their 
attention to the primitive types of soft wood 
furniture made by the Pennsylvania Germans, 
fully described in our January issue. 
In New England there was thrift and afflu- 
In. the larger New York State cities and 
in the South there was plenty of money to buy 
the best but the early German settlers were peo- 
ple of limited means and made their own furni- 
ture in the simplest possible way. They made it, 
however, along the lines of good art. 

Many of the immigrants settling in Penn- 
sylvania came from neighborhoods where wood 
carving was traditional, and a great deal of the 
furniture which was produced in their carpenter 
shops, is beautiful in line and proportion. 


ence. 























A soft wood rocker, XVIII Century. 











They seem to have succeeded, much as the 
makers of furniture in New England succeeded, 
with no experience as cabinet-makers for it may 
be recalled that some of the best seaboard homes 


. were fashioned by shipbuilders with the grace 


and simplicity of ship models. 





HAMBURGER’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
LS pees Los Angeles, have adopted the 

plan of informing their sales force through 
their educational department, with regard to the 
character, quality, sources and 











purpose of all merchandise sold 
in the store. 

The store has a splendid spe- 
cial library of charts filled in 
with all possible information and 
in addition they provide a two 
months’ training course for 
salespeople and non-selling em- 
ployees. A prize of an extra 
week’s vacation is awarded to 
employees having an errorless 
record for the year. 





Painted pine table of Pennsylvania 
German origin, about 1725. Pieces 
such as this and the soft wood 
rocker above are attracting the atten- 
tion of antique collectors everywhere. 
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THE VALUE OF PRESERVING SAMPLES 


E gag great waste in the upholstery trade today 
is involved in the system of broadcasting 
samples. While there may be some difference of 
opinion regarding the wisdom of this free dis- 
tribution of clippings and books, there certainly 
cannot be any difference of opinion regarding the 
immense expense involved. 

And, do not run away with the idea that it 
is an expense 
borne by the 
importer or 
manu facturer 
alone. The re- 
tailer suffers 
by lack of a 
system for pre- 
serving sam- 
ples, although 
he doesn’t real- 
ize it. Every 
day intheweek, 
some shopper 
chases all over 


the wholesale 
trade looking 
for samples, 


wasting the 
time of his or 
her employer, 
wasting the 
time of the 
wholesale 
salesman tr y- 
ing to locate a 
color or a style 
of fabric that 
could be easily 


located if the 
retailer had 
adopted some 


system for pre- 
serving the 
samples that 
have already 
passed through his hands. Finally, when the 
shopper has collected a number of samples, 
swatches or clippings approximating the decora- 
tor’s requirements they are laid out before the 
decorator—a half dozen from one firm, a half 
dozen from another, perhaps 20 or 30 clippings 
in all. The decorator lays his finger upon one 


Cheney Bros. 
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system of preserving samples. These books are devoted 
each to a different kind of fabric such as velvets, brocades, prints, etc. 


clipping and says: “that is what I want” and 
forthwith throws all the rest of them into the 
waste basket. And perhaps, next week, he will 
want something else which he might find if he 
had preserved his samples. But he has not and 
the result is that the shopper goes out and goes 
through the same wasteful performance again. 
This is inefficiency in the nth degree. Every 
sample should 
have gone into 
a record book 
which — should 
be part of a 
system that 
will preserve 
all samples for 
ready refer- 
ence. Such a 
system will 
lessen materi- 
ally the over- 
head expenses 
of any retail or 
decorative firm 
because fre- 
quently a cus- 
tomer can be 
shown ina 
minute a color 
or a_ pattern 
she is. looking 
for, thus creat- 
ing an efficien- 
cy of service 
which will be 
appreciated. 

It is quite as 
necessary to 
preserve sam- 
ples even if 
they have been 
discontinued by 
the wholesaler 
because at least 
these samples will serve as a means of communi- 
cating ideas between the buyer and seller. 

There seems to be no co-operation between 
retailer and wholesaler in the care of samples. 
Thousands of books are thrown away every year 
simply because out of 25 or 30 samples, a few 
numbers have been dropped. The buyer sends 











for an up-to-date sample book and throws the old 
book away although the old book is all right with 
the exception of a few numbers. But still he 
doesn’t want to be bothered with it if he can get 
a new book. He doesn’t. even preserve the 
swatches in the old book and by this lack of sys- 
tem, he is always involved in perplexities. To 
our mind, it is quite as necessary to keep a record 
of all samples as to have a bookkeeping depart- 
ment. Nobody realizes the value of such a sys- 
tem so well as those who have adopted it. 

We illustrate on page 73 a very inexpensive 
system which is kept in Cheney Bros.’ showroom 
independent of their regular sample system, for 
quick and easy reference and this system can at 
little expense be adopted by any decorator. 

They are simply large scrap books and in- 
clude every sample that comes to them. These 
samples are attached to the book by little pasters 
at the corners. Thus, they can be easily removed 
and replaced. 

These books can be kept in two ways. They 
can preserve samples according to color also ac- 
cording to texture, but in each case the sample 
should be accompanied by a memorandum giving 
the name of the wholesaler or manufacturer and 
their stock number, with date. Thus, if a man 
wants a sample he can indicate exactly what it is 
or if he doesn’t want the sample but wants some- 
thing simpler in design or simpler in color, he 
can convey his needs to the party who furnished 
the sample if he gives the stock number and color 
number. 

‘Thus, this system of preserving samples 
will serve not only to discover the whereabouts of 
material but will also serve as a means of con- 
veying ideas. 

In some cases, these books are arranged ac- 
cording to color entirely—thus, a client looking 
for a blue of a certain fabric can be shown all 
the blues in the market, presuming all the sam- 
ples have been preserved. Other systems classify 
on the same page or pages samples of colors and 
kinds of fabrics which will go well together. 




















THE GILBERT WALL PAPERS. 

TT line of wall paper shown by the Gilbert 

Wall Paper Co., compressed into four books, 
was one of the most artistic and well sampled 
line of all the lines of popular priced papers. 
This firm specialized in small figured and floral 
effects for bed rooms, allovers, granite paper, 
grass cloths and grounded blocks. 





IDENTIFYING THE SALESMAN. 
| Menage & Barr Co., Pittsburgh, have posted 

near the elevator in the furniture depart- 
ment a bulletin board on which is displayed a 
photograph of the salesmen in the department 
with their names, the object being to give the 
customer a ready means of finding a particular 
salesman. 





POCKET DIRECTORY OF A DEPART- 
MENT STORE. ; 
| ig -pavane FreLp-& Co. have issued a pocket 
directory of seventy pages listing in alpha- 
betical order every article carried in the store’s 
stock. Each item carries in a corresponding 
position the section number where the merchan- 
dise is sold, the building in which the section is 
located, the floor number and other necessary 
particulars. 
Other pages are devoted to items of interest 


about the store and to an explanation of the 


store’s principles and special service. . 





A NON-TARNISHING LACQUER. 


r. Kroper & Henry REvuBEL Co. announce 
that they have secured a lacquer which they 
apply to their brass curtain rods and fixtures 
which is non-tarnishing and actually moisture 
proof. They state that polished brass articles and 
even polished brass plated articles, when treated 
with this lacquer, can be exposed to any weather 
without injury to even the polish on the article. 





NEW LOOSE-WEAVE FABRIC. 

= years ago when monk’s cloth first came 

out it attracted considerable attention be- 
cause of the primitive and apparently hand- 
woven character of the goods. The same sort 
of thing is being shown now by some of the job- 
bers in very primitive designs of one color only. 
They are excellent for not only curtains but bed- 
spreads. They have the look of the old Colonial 
weaves. Several patterns are being shown; the 
one illustrated is from Marshall Field & Co. 
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GIFT SHOP NOVELTIES FEATURED THIS SEASON 


1, 2, 3 and 4, decorative pottery from Bassano, Italy in old ivory and tans, Italian green, yellow and black; 

5, hand decorated candy jar; 6, old English chair; 7, table scarf and desk set, tapestry, galloon and silk fringe ; 

8, tapestry and velvet table scarf, galloon trimmed; 9, bowl and candle sticks for sideboard and table decora- 

tion, pieces may be purchased separately; 10, cockatoo perfume lamp, combination of incense burner and elec- 

tric light for boudoir use; 11, old English gate leg table; 12, decorative sofa pillow of tapestry, velvet and 

galloon, Further particulars conserning any of these pieces may be obtained by correspondeuce with the 
Service Department of this magazine, 
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EAST INDIAN HAND PAINTED COTTON. XVII-XVIII 
CENTURY 
Hand-painted cotton bed-spread of native East Indian manufacture showing the Chinese influence which 


characterized some of the patterns of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. This particular piece is 
stamped with the initials E. U. I. C., probably referring to the United East Indian Co., 1708. 











cess. 


Linen panel found at Antinoe, Upper Egypt, now at the Louvre Museum, Paris. 
The picture illustrates the story of Semele and Bacchus. This fabric is attributed to the Second-Thirteenth 





Example of indigo resist pro- 


Centuries and though depicting a heathen subject it was found in use as a shroud in a Christian tomb. The 
ornaments, characters and general composition of this piece is strongly tinged with Greek influence. 





+O SitVEY OF GE E.TON NE 


a is naturally a very close similarity be- 

tween the primitive processes of all types of 
native decorated cloths, whether produced in 
Egypt, in India, in Java, Holland or in America, 


and as far back as exam- 
ples can be traced, this 
similarity is apparent, 
showing that if any par- 
ticular race invented or 
developed advantageous 
processes in the earliest 
inceptions of this form of 
art they were soon ac- 
quired and made use of 
by other races. 

Indeed, there must 
have been a very general 
scattering of native prod- 
ucts to countries far afield 
from where they origi- 
nated because as far away 
as southern Russia and 
upper Egypt examples of 
fabrics, claimed to be of 
East Indian origin and 


dating back to the beginning of the Christian era, 
have been discovered and identified. 

The study of the fragments which remain of 
some of these pieces moreover shows an expert- 
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By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 
ARTICLE IV—Painted Calicoes. 
Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 





Small stone printing block found in Bannu 

district, northwest frontier province of India, 

said to be earlier than the Fifth Century A. D. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


ness of craftsmanship that would indicate that 
the art of fabric decoration had advanced very 
far at a very early period. But, in tracing the 
history of fabrics, which were the prototypes of 


our cretonne of to-day we 
find that India was not 
only the cradle of the 
industry but thatthe East 
Indians were also the gen- 
iuses who developed the 
principal methods em- 
ployed prior to the Eight- 
eenth Century. 

The earliest forms of 
fabrics in India, as else- 
where were undoubtedly 
painted complete after 
the manner of the Egyp- 
tian cloths of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty, approxi- 
mately 1584 B. C., found 
at Devi-El Bahari in the 
neighborhood of Thebes. 

These cloths, similar 
to the one illustrated on 


page 81, April UpHotstTerer & INTERIOR DEc- 
ORATOR, are not larger than 15 by 18 inches and 
are finished at the tops with loops. 
intended to be suspended, possibly in the Temples 


They were 











of the Goddess Hathor whose worship forms the It has been said that of the crafts of India, 
principal subjects. The earliest known example none is so universally and frequently employed 








of the printing block as that of the ran- 
in the mechanical re- _ ] grez or dyer and the 
production of pat- <— = chipigar or calico 
terns in conjunction ‘ printer. With the ex- 


with painting is the Fig. 1. ception of the som- 
stone block found in ber tints prevalent in 
the Bannu district, } - Bengal, inhabitants 
northwest frontier of —— of the rest of India, 
India and now in the especially the fe- 
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Victoria and Albert Fig. 2. males, are gaily 
Museum, London, decked in brilliant 
said to antidate the colors and almost 
Fifth Century A. D. every race or class 
This block is so de- has its favorite 


signed that succes- 
sive impressions 
form a_ complete 
repeating pattern 
somewhat ogival in 
form. 


costume, color or 
method of dressing. 
Festive seasons or 
a ceremonies are 
marked by distinc- 
tive colors in the 











Unfortunately in Details of pens used in East Indian calico painting: costumes of the 

the records of mu- 1. Bamboo nib shaped and split to form pen for ink people. 

5 les th tracing. : ; 

“etgeee Hay * - = 2. Wound with wool or fibre to provide a means of In India we find 
is nothing to bridge storing surplus color like a fountain pen. the first record of 
the gap between the 3. Iron part of waxing pen. in or painte 
ad 4p S 4. Iron waxing pen inserted in bamboo handle and wound printed ; P 7 
Fifth and Twelfth with wool or fibre to provide a reservoir for the wax. cloths being used for 
Centuries so that other purposes than 
any conjecture as to the progress made between clothing. Ceiling cloth, curtains, bed covers, 
these periods must be purely approximate. — (Continued on page 80.) 


Kalahasti screen cloth from the Government Museum Collection, Madras. 11’ 3” x 6’. These cloths are used 
for the decoration of temple cars and are generally colored with a predominance of red and black on a white 
ground. Picture subjects are generally of a religious character from Mahabharata or Ramayana. 
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1. Cotton cloth showing pattern of charcoal 
dust pounced through a stencil plate, some of the 
details having been inked in with the bamboo pen. 


2. Black portion of the 
design drawn with its perma- 
nent black outlines and red 
portions of the pattern drawn 
in with alum mordant slightly 
colored with sappan wood so 
as to enable the operator to 
readily follow the design. 

3. The fabric has _ re- 
ceived its first dyeing in light 
red or chay (Bengal Mad- 
der). + 

4. The fabric having been 
dipped a second time for dark 
red. Where the mordant has 
been applied various shades of 


red are permanently produced by successive 
dippings in madder of varying strengths. 
































5. The pattern partially blocked in with wax 
resist, leaving only those portions that are to be 
blue or a mixture of blue on red. 


6. The fabric after being 
protected by the wax resist is 
dipped a sufficient number of 
times in cold indigo blue dye, 
cold dye being employed so as 
not to soften the wax. After 
dipping the fabric is put into 
boiling water when the wax 
separates itself from the cloth 
and floats to the surface. 

7. Completed cloth after 
it has received the yellow 
which by itself remains clear 
yellow, if over red makes 
orange and over blue makes 
green. Applied entirely by 


hand with the pen. Subsequent bleaching pro- 
remove all dye not mordant fixed. 
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PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF AN EAST INDIAN PRINT 











THE STORY OF CRETONNE. 

(Continued from page 78.) 
table cloths, and hangings for religious purposes 
were produced in quantity and in addition to 
being used by the natives they found their way 
into the most important markets of Europe. For 
the most part their color preference runs to rich 
reds, deep blues, golden yellow and green, the 
patterns being sometimes a confusion of cone, 
fan or palm-leaf shaped motifs on white or yel- 
low grounds for domestic use and on deep red 
grounds for export. 

They were known under various names— 
chint, singular form of chintz, later plural chintz- 
es; chites, cheentes, chidneys, chinte; pintado was 
a ierm also used to describe dyed or painted 
cotton, probably derived from the Portuguese. 

Undoubtedly the greatest impetus to the 
Indian and Persian printing art was received 
through the cooperation of the East India Com- 
panies which for 250 years following the grant- 
ing of the charter in 1600 not only maintained an 
active control of the production and export of 
native Indian craftsmanship but also were largely 
instrumental in assisting the English to obtain 
foothold in India which led to its ultimate control. 

At this period the native workers had devel- 





Fragments of hand painted shroud of East Indian char- 
acter found in southern Russia. Said to belong to the 
Fourth Century, B. C. 




















oped, to quote a writer of the time, “a system of 
dyeing by means of drugs,” reference being made 
here to the employment of chemical reactions to 
produce more than one color by means of a single 
dipping. 

The cloths used at this time were English 
cottons known as grey jaconets, white mull and 
white cambric, the principle underlying the sel- 
ection of cloth being that the texture should be 
close enough to allow the pen or brush to move 
over it freely, fine lines and patterns being pos- 
sible only on smooth cloth. The Indian workmen 
preferred to purchase unbleached cloth and to 
bleach it according to their own methods which 
followed a very complicated process and required 
considerable time. 

After bleaching and drying the cloth was 
folded and spread over a smooth log and pounded 
with a wooden mallet to make it soft and smooth. 

The most complicated work of this period 
was literally hand drawn the pattern being first 
designed on paper and pricked through with a 
fine point to form a stencil. The stencil was laid 
over the cloth and a small bag of loosely woven 
cotton, partly filled with charcoal powder was 
rubbed or pounced over the stencil onto the cloth. 

The tool next employed consists of a rough 
sort of fountain pen; a bamboo stick about six 
inches long was cut at one end into a point and 
the point split through the center forming a nib, 
much like our ordniary steel pen nibs. (See Fig. 
1.) Above this point is wound loosely a ball of 
fibre, wool or hair to form a reservoir of color, 
Fig. 2. 

This pen is dipped into an ink made from 
scrap iron, water and jaggery and the outlines of 
the pattern previously pounced on the cloth are 
followed, the workmen squeezing the ball of 
wool to force the ink to flow down into the pen 
nib. 

A different type of nib formed of two points 
of iron was used for wax (see Figures 3 and 4), 
the reservoirs being formed in the same way, and 
a bamboo handle being provided for protection 
from the heat. ; ~ 

When the outline is complete a mordant 
composed of alum dissolved in water with a 
slight touch of some coloring matter in order to 
make the mordant visible on the cloth is applied 
to all of the portions that are to appear red. The 
cloth is then dipped in red dye and wherever 
the mordant has been applied by means of the 
pen, or on broad surfaces by rubbing back and 


(Continued om page 102.) 
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HE art of embroidery is as broad as painting, 

involving innumerable stitches and may be 
easily distinguished from tapestries. A tapestry 
has a technique all its own. The fabric and the 
design are made simultaneously, the one being a 
part of the other. 

Embroidery, how- 
ever, is the application 
of the design to a fabric 
already existing. The 
canvas work of the 
early XIII Century had 
an independent origin 
centuries before and 
while sometimes it is 
called gros-point tapes- 
try or petit-point tapes- 
try, it is in fact, need!e- 
work. 

The term for cen- 
turies has been applied 
to anything, whether 
loom woven, embroid- 
ered or painted, which 
would hang as a cur- 
tain or as a panel on 
the wall, but a tapestry, 
strictly speaking, is a 
woven fabric. 

Weaving naturally preceded embroidery, 
which demands in the first place a ground 
work, but weaving which demanded from the 





A fine example of crewel embroidery. 
Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc. 


EMBROIDERY 


worker the greatest artistic skill, was produced 
by the great masters of Flanders in Arras and 
their product was called an Arras or an Arras 
Tapestry. 

Subsequently the art was introduced in 
France and elsewhere, 
even in America, where 
we are making tapes- 
tries as fine as anything 
ever made in Europe. 

When it comes to 
embroideries, however, 
the subject covers an 
unlimited scope —- for 
dress purposes, church 
work and innumerable 
decorative purposes; 
and in this latter line, 
for chair seats, the can- 
vas needlework has be- 
come staple in both 
needlepoint and gros- 
point and for draperies, 
the style known as 
“crewel work” seems 
to have found also a 
firm place in the trade. 

Crewel work is a 
tather vague name denoting a decorative kind of 
needlework, usually composed of conventionally 
treated leaves and flowers, partly shaded; some- 
limes with birds and beasts. On the whole, the 


Courtesy of 


The difference between gros point and petit point is in the size of the stitch. 














effect is very beautiful and extremely decorative. 

The work is characteristically English and a 
great deal of it was done in the XVII Century. 

The work is not only distinguished by its 
technic but as a rule by the character of the de- 
signs, which through tradition cling to the XVII 
and XVIII centuries. 

Frequently the work is in wool, silk or cotton 
and if it has any particular distinguishing char- 
acter, it is in the shading effects. Naturally it is 
of greater value for draperies than furniture 
covering. 





INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE BILL. 
Oy great interest to the traveling man is the 

Interchangeable Mileage Bill recently passed 
It is estimated that this bill will 
effect substantial savings in railroad fares for 
more than six hundred thousand people. 

The bill directs the Interstate Commerce 
Division to require the issuance of an Inter- 
changeable Mileage Book, good on all railroads. 
It is expected that these books will be offered for 
sale at a substantial discount. The National 
Council of Traveling Men’s Associations were 
greatly concerned in this bill and it is doubtful 
that without their persistent and energetic en- 
deavors that this favorable legislation would have 
been passed. 


by Congress. 


£ Speen BLATTER Co. announce that they have 
acquired the business, good will and trade 
name of the Goblin Art Draperies from the 
Eddystone Mfg. Co., of Eddystone, Pa. 


Elizabethan-Jacobean Embroideries. 





THE YORK WALL PAPER CO.’S EXHIBIT. 


| ees that stood out at the York Wall 
Paper Co.’s exhibition at the Wall Paper 
Convention were their tapestries in a variety of 
patterns and all of soft colorings. Their kitchen 
blocks which were made in a variety of colorings 
and designs and their excellent line of all over 
papers for bed rooms. Other interesting lines 
were their jaspe stripes and their excellent assort- 
ment of grass cloths and ceiling papers. A 
valuable feature of the York Wall Paper line is 
that for almost every paper the company can 
furnish borders and bands to match. 





NEW TRIMMING CONCERN. 


| Bg Schwartz, William Schwartz and Wil- 
liam Klemm, all of whom have been engaged 
in the making of upholstery goods and draperies 
for a number of years, have established a trim- 
ming concern to be known as the Mutual Trim- 
ming Co., with factories at 4 West Sixteenth 
Street, New York. Special order work will take 
up the greater part of the new firm’s attention, 
although they will carry a comprehensive stock 
of staple trimmings. 





OPENS SWITZERLAND OFFICE. 
hee & Moore have opened their own buying 
offices at 42 Vadianstrasse, St. Gall, Switzer- 
land, where they will have as their exclusive rep- 
resentative A. Hofer, who has for a number of 
years been representing an American firm in the 
St. Gall market. 


Illustrations from “Period Furnishings” by C. R. Clifford. See text on 


preceeding page. 
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T MAY perhaps be yet too early, at the time 
this is written, to determine the full success 
of the Merchandise Fair which opened simul- 
taneously at the Grand Central Palace and the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory on August 7th, 
but there is no doubt even at this date, that the 
Fair, as a whole, has justified the expectations 
of its promoters. 

It is unfortunate that some of the sponsors 
of the Fair were carried by their enthusiasm into 
making statements that were interpreted by the 
newspapers as prophesying that the success of 
the Fair would tend’ to eliminate the traveling 
man. 

If the Fair has been projected with the idea 
that it will eliminate the necessity for the travel- 
ing man, we believe that this expectation is just 
as certainly doomed to failure as would be the 
case if they suggested that the Fair would obviate 
the necessity for New York branch showrooms. 

We prefer, however, not to judge the Fair 
on the basis of such misguided statements, but 
rather on the merits of the Fair as a purely 
business proposition, and on this basis it must be 
considered that the initial enterprise has suc- 
ceeded in bringing to its floors approximately 
3,000 buyers and visitors during the first two 
days. 

It is but natural that the first attempt to 
present an enterprise of this kind should be 
looked upon with more or less skepticism. It is 
an experiment and it is only when the final sum- 
ming up has been made that its importance from 
the investment standpoint can be judged. 

The upholstery trade is fairly well repre- 
sented numerically, and from the standpoint of 
merchandising interest collectively is to be com- 
pared favorably with any other industrial division 
in the Fair. It is not to be expected, however, 
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ERCHANDISE 


FAIR 


that booths which are ample for a display of 
ornamental bric-a-brac, gloves, hosiery or femi- 
nine garments would be equally adequate for a 
display of a line of upholstery goods, even a small 
line, and so the booths in the upholstery section 
are rather in the nature of appetizers, represent- 
ative showings of the larger lines that can be 
found at the local showrooms. 

One should not, however, judge the value of 
the Merchandise Fair by the prominence of the 
showing in any one industry that is the size of 
the booths, number of lines shown, etc., for it is 
the cumulative effect of the enterprise which by 
its very magnitude attracts buyers and merchants 
to a central point, that constitutes the chief 
benefit of the Fair. 

A number of concerns in addition to those 
we have published in the July UPHOLSTERER have 
arranged displays and we therefore repeat the 
complete list below: 

Atkinson, Wade & Co., Barbe-McKenzie 
Corp., Breslin Textile Mills, M. J. Cohn, Colum- 
bia Mills Inc., Thos. S. Dolan & Co., Elms & 
Sellon, Inc., Fairclough & Gold Inc., F. A. Fos- 
ter & Co., Inc., Goldenheim Bros., Graffin & 
Dolson, Robt. Le Fort & Co., Loeb & Schoenfeld 
Co., Loveman Bros., Manhattan Rome Co., 
Mills & Gibb Corp., Montague & Co., Eugene 
Neumaier & Co., Nottingham Lace Works, 
Orinoka Mills, Oxford Textile Co., Patchogue- 
Plymouth Mills Corp., Quaker Lace Co. Inc., 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., Geo. 
Royle & Co., Royle & Pilkington Co., Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Co., Shapiro & Son, Sibulkin 
Bros., Stead & Miller Co., Stone-Cline Curtain 
Co., United Lambrequin Co., Wiess & Klau Co., 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 

The exhibits are to be maintained intact up 
to the close of the Fair August 25. 














PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


is PORTANT buying centers have been developed 

during the past few years in the Pacific Coast 
territory and members of the furniture and dec- 
orative trades are now finding it possible to make 
selections in the home markets, instead of making 
long trips to Eastern trade centers. The success 
of the San Francisco Furniture Exchange, now 
housed in an eight-story building of large size, 
has led to the establishment of similar organiza- 
tions elsewhere and to the holding of regular 
market week events. San Francisco is now rec- 
ognized, however, as the undisputed center of 
wholesale trade in this territory and other cities 
are planning to drop their market weeks and 
devote their attention to manufacturing. Fall 
Market Week was held at San Francisco this 
year during the week of July 17, and was even 
more successful than former events, with buyers 
present from eleven Western States, Hawaii and 
Alaska. An interesting feature of this event was 
an advisory department headed by Bernard C. 
Jakway, head of the decorative department of 
the Extension Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The San Francisco event was followed 
by one at Tacoma, Wash., July 24 to 29, at 
which Washington manufacturers showed their 
lines, while Portland, Ore. followed with a Buy- 
ers’ Week, August 7 to 12. The Los Angeles 
event, scheduled for two weeks, commencing 
August 26, will combine a Pageant of Progress 
and an industrial exposition. 

The decorative trade of Greater San Fran- 
cisco is much interested in the California Com- 
plete Homes Exposition to be held in an east-bay 
suburb, commencing the first of September. In- 
stead of holding the exposition in a large audi- 
torium, about twenty houses are being erected in 
a sightly tract and these will be equipped in 
modern style. Upon completion they will be 
kept open to visitors for a month to give prospec- 
tive home owners a visual illustration of various 
types of homes and home furnishings at standard 
schedules of cost, and to inspire a desire for home 
ownership. 

Sixteen of the leading merchants of San 
Francisco, many of whom are engaged in the 
home furnishing business, have joined in launch- 
ing a new advertising newspaper, known as the 
San Francisco Shopping News, and a free copy 
is being placed in every San Francisco’ home the 
first of each week. This publication is owned 
and published by the stores whose advertisements 





appear in its pages and a strict policy of “truth 
in advertising” has been adopted, with all com- 
parative prices eliminated. It is intended to sup- 
plement the regular newspaper advertising and to 
offer a medium at a comparative low cost. 
Among the firms handling upholstery and drapery 
goods which are part owners of the publication 
are The Emporium, the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Company, the White House, O’Connor, Moffat & 
Co., the Sterling Furniture Company and the 
Eastern Outfitting Company. 

Rudolph Stein, of R. Stein & Co., 636 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, left for the Eastern 
markets early in July on a six weeks’ buying 
trip, the first since moving to the Mission Street 
location. 

Annie Russell Stowell has secured a lease on 
a store at 727 Sutter Street, San Francisco, for a 
period of five years, and will conduct a business 
in art and decorative goods and antiques. 

William Volker has purchased property on 
Howard Street, near Second, San Francisco, and 
will move his wholesale furniture business there. 

The Freeman Art Company, Inc., formerly 
located at Stockton and Sutter Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, whose lines include lamp standards, shades, 
mirrors, cabinets, rugs and objects of art, has 
disposed of its retail stock at auction and is now 
devoting its attention to manufacturing interests, 
with a new factory at 400 Jackson Street. 

McRoskey & Co. have opened a new retail 
store at Sutter and Stockton Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, handling mattresses, beds, bedding and 
hammocks. 

The Doernbecher Manufacturing Company, 
of Portland, Ore., is erecting a six story chair 
factory at a cost of approximately $500,000. 

J. T. Manning has been placed in full charge 
of the furniture department of Meier & Frank, 
Portland, Ore. He came to the Coast four years 
ago from Pittsburg, and until recently devoted his 
attention to the gift shop maintained by Meier 
& Frank. 

Olson & Jordan, Portland, Ore., have opened 
a salesroom in the Arcade Building. The prin- 
cipals of this firm were formerly connected with 
the Northwestern Upholstery Company. 

William L. Davis & Sons, for thirty-two 
years engaged in the retail furniture business at 
Tacoma, Wash., have announced their intention 
of retiring from the field. The reason assigned 
is that the building they occupy is to be sold and 
another suitable one is not obtainable. 


(Continued on page 98.) 




















EXAMPLES OF MODERN AMERICAN FURNITURE 


The two chairs are the product of Bodenstein & Kucmmerle; the cabinets are from the Orsenigo Co., Inc., 
and the Somma Shops are the manufacturers of the buffet and the table. 














Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


A HALLWAY GIVEN CHARACTER AND COLOR BY 
THE USE OF WALL-PAPER 


In the home of Mrs. T. Israels, Far Hills, N. J. 
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THE WALL-PAPER CONVENTION 


i THE past two years the Wall Paper Con- 
ventions have been held early in the summer, 
but this year the manufacturers decided to return 
to a date in August in order that the convention 
might be attended by all of their salesmen, giving 
to attending buyers service from men with 
whom they are familiar. The week of August 1 
was selected, and at 


the Hotel Commodore ay Aah ag SO <a ap ia <0 


about fifty companies 
showed their lines. 
During the first three 
days of the week 
there was a large at- 
tendance of buyers 
and although perhaps 
no more wall paper 
was sold than in pre- 
vious years, visiting 
buyers showed a 
greater interest in the 
selections offered to 
them, which interest 
would seem to prom- 
ise large orders later 
on. The attendance 
during the latter part 
of the week was about 
normal and all of the 
manufacturers agreed 
that this year the con- 
vention was an un- 
qualified success. 
Due to the great 
building activities go- 
ing on all over the 
country which will 
create a wall covering 
demand and to the: fact that the wall paper 
industry is showing an appreciation of the power 
of publicity by their national advertising cam- 
paign, lately inaugurated, there is a feeling gen- 
erally that wall paper is coming into its own as 
the most popular and artistic wall covering in 
existence. And this feeling was plainly evidenced 
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A pattern from the line of the Niagara Wall-Paper Co. 
shown at the convention. 


at the convention by the optimistic outlook of 
buyers and sellers alike. 

New developments in wall paper this year 
are the so-called “drag” effects. Almost every 
manufacturer showed a comprehensive selection 
of these soft toned papers in which the design 
has been given a pleasing effect of vagueness. In 
the better grade pa- 
pers especially, the 
patterns and colorings 
shown were extremely 
charming. 

Another encour- 
aging feature of the 
Convention was the 
interest shown in the 
better grade papers. 
Dealers who hereto- 
fore have been com- 
pletely satisfied by be- 
ing shown only the 
“oatmeals,” this year 
expressed a desire for 
“something better,” 
which would seem to 
lead to the conclusion 
that a wide interest in 
wall paper is being 
shown by people of 
taste and discrimina- 
tion and that dealers 
are preparing to culti- 
vate this interest. 

In patterns and 
colorings the lines 
shown this year were 
of high character, and 
even in the cheapest 
papers there was evidence that artistic care had 
been expended in their manufacture. 

Notable among the lines shown were those 
of Becker, Smith & Page, Inc.; Enterprise Wall 
Paper Co., Wm. Campbell Wall Paper Co.; Rob- 
ert Graves Co.; W. H. S. Lloyd Co.; Standard 
Wall Paper Co. and the “York Card” line. But 








it would be impossible to pick out of the fifty 
exhibitors any one or a dozen firms and say that 
their lines were the best shown at the Convention, 
because all lines were uniformly good and if 
properly pushed by the retailer will bring him 
profit and make firm friends for wall paper 
everywhere. 

Of the social activities at the Convention 
this year, there was not as many as formerly, the 
two outstanding features being the wall paper 
jobbers’ dinner and the dinner of the Wall Paper 
Travelers’ Association, which is described else- 
where in this issue. 





WALL-PAPER IN DINING CARS. 
I AN effort to give their dining cars a home- 
like atmosphere, a Western railroad has gone 
so far as to have twelve of their new steel dining 
cars papered with wallpaper. Each car will be 
treated with a paper of different design and of 
the finest quality. 


Speers Sax, manufacturer of high grade 
upholstered furniture and draperies to the 
trade, is now located at 112 Amsterdam Avenue. 





From the line of the Niagara Wall Paper Co. 








HENRY GOLDTHORP CO. CHANGES 
HANDS. 
HE business of the Henry Goldthorp Co., in- 
cluding the plant at Orleans and Jasper 
Streets, Philadelphia, was acquired on July 14th 
by a group consisting of Messrs. Herman Blum, 
John A. Houseman and Henry Kest. 

The business of the Henry Goldthorp Co. 
was established in 1903 by Henry Goldthorp, 
who now retires at the age of seventy-one, 
having developed a very successful plant and a 
completely organized upholstery manufacturing 
business. 

Mr. Blum, president and treasurer of the 
new company, was formerly president and treas- 
urer of the Leatherwear Co., Inc., Middletown, 
N. Y. has had a thorough training in salesman- 
ship, credits and executive management. Mr. 
Houseman, secretary of the company and mill 
superintendent has been superintendent of the 
Goldthorp plant for seven years, having previ- 
ously occupied a like position in a similar plant 
in Philadelphia. He is a graduate of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute and a qualified designer. 

Mr. Kest, vice president and salesmanager 
of the firm, is well known in the general uphols- 
tery trade from his connection at various times 
with well known upholstery lines. 

The output of the Henry Goldthorp mills 
include popular priced tapestry for furniture 
manufacturers, damasks, table and piano scarves, 
draperies, cushion covers, table covers, and nov- 
elty upholstery fabrics which are to be marketed 
hereafter under the trade name of “Craftex.” 





THE JANEWAY & CARPENDER LINE. 
- THE Janeway & Carpender line shown at the 
recent Wall Paper Convention, there were a 
great number of papers in bright, snappy color- 
ing with well-defined patterns. 

Another feature of the Janeway & Carpender 
line were their 30” and 20” engraved papers and 
their printed papers of the same widths and their 
especially wide range of various tiles in new pat- 
terns and colorings. They showed also a fine line 
of tapestry and foliage patterns for the better 
class trade. 





NEW TRADE WORK-ROOMS. 
— Ionic Shops, specializing in draperies and 
furniture, have opened workrooms for the 
trade. Both Mr. Rothfield and Mr. Schneider, 
proprietors, have served with some of the leading 
decorating houses of the country. 
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MOUERN UPHOLS TERING’ 


By JouHnN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from July UPHOLSTERER. This Series Began in May, 1921. 


*Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE chair frame illustrated in Fig. 151 is 

usually made with a buttoned back, and in 
order to vary the explanation of the use of down 
upholstering we are treating the upholstering of 
this chair in a very different way from those 
already covered in this series. 

The seat is upholstered with a spring edge, 
the wire of the spring edge being kept flush with 
the front of the frame as shown in Fig. 152. The 
stitched edge, which forms part of the double 
stuffing, is allowed to project about one inch 
beyond the wire as illustrated in Fig. 153. 

The back of this chair is webbed on the out- 
side for pillow springs which are lightly sewn to 
the canvas as shown in Figs. 154 and 155. A 
light double stuffing is next brought over the back 
to act as a foundation for the buttoning. The 
back is marked for diamond tufting on a basis 
of about 7 by 9 inches as shown in Fig. 156. 

A down pad containing about one inch of 
down is made according to the size required for 
the back as shown in Fig. 157. An allowance of 
one and a quarter inches is allowed for buttons 
between tufting points and one and a half inches 
all around for filling and tacking. This makes 
the pad about five inches wider than the back and 
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about four inches longer, but these allowances 
are only approximate, actual measurements 
would have to be made on the chair itself. 

Now, with the pad as a covering muslin, 
having been marked for buttons, the back of the 
chair is stuffed up in the ordinary way for dia- 
mond tufting, the pad forming a soft top stuffing 
but being handled just as a covering muslin 
would be handled, being careful to keep the top 
and bottom covering of the pad in their proper 
relationship. 

It is a good plan to mark the button points 
on both the top and bottom of the pad. This is 
best done by punching the marks through with 
an awl while the pad is stretched out on the table 
for stuffing. This gives a mark on both the top 
and bottom which can be kept in line as each 
tuft is pulled into place. See Fig. 158. 

After the back has been completely tufted 
and the edges tacked as shown in Fig. 159 the 
arms and wings are canvassed leaving space 
where each joins the back so that the covering of 
the back can be brought through and tacked to 
the back side rail as indicated at the left of Fig. 
159. Blocks are placed between the top and 
bottom rails of the arm as shown at X in this 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text beginning page 89. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 








figure and a wire is put in the back edge of the 
canvas of the wings and securely tacked. 

The next step is the nosings for the arms 
and wings which are applied after the manner 
we have already illustrated in connection with 
Figs. 26 to 33. 

The chair will now have the appearance of 
Fig. 160. The arms and wings are lightly stuffed 
so as to obtain the greatest degree of softness as 
shown in Fig. 161 and the completed chair 
trimmed with welts and panels is illustrated in 
Fig. 162. 





A HISTORY OF DECORATIVE SILKS. 
O™ of the most important contributions to the 
literature of decorative textiles is the new 
edition of “Decorative Silks” by Otto Van Falke 
just published by Wm. Helburn, Inc., New York. 

This volume, which is a revision of “The Art 
History of Silk” which appeared in 1913, traces 
not only the art history of silk but practically the 
history of figured woven fabrics from the Fifth 
Century to the Seventeenth. 

There are fifty pages of text contained in 
seven main divisions: Embroidery and Weaving 
in Days of Antiquity, Late Antique Textile of 
Egyptian Origin, Silk Fabrics During the Decline 
of Antiquity, The Oldest Silk Fabrics of the 
Orient, Silk-Weaving in the Height of the Mid- 
dle Ages, Silk-Weaving in the Later Middle 





Ages from 1350 to 1500, Dominant Influence in 
Silk Weaving During the Modern Era from 1500 
to 1800. 

The author as head of the State Museums of 
Berlin has ‘had every facility at his disposal to 
compile within the covers of a single volume a 
tremendous mass of design inspiration valuable 
alike to manufacturers, weavers and designers of 
art textiles. 

In covering the subject of textile art in an- 
tiquity he traces the history of weaving from the 
earliest times as depicted by the sculptures of 
ancient Assyria, Persia, Greece and Babylonia, 
finding therein not only evidences of the types of 
looms and the character of the garments worn, 
but also the design motifs and how they were 
placed together in the formation of patterns. 

Says the author: “If we except China, the 
very oldest specimens of the silk weavers’ art are 
the Antinoe, displaying scattered and lozenge 
patterns in which is perpetuated nearly un- 
changed the early Greek textile style and classical 
period as found on the vases of the Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries, B. C. 

“Here as there the lozenge arrangements 
dominate; that is to say the component parts of 
the design are opened and detached and are 
arranged in compact bands united into diagonal 
intersecting rows forming a lozenge containing 
seven central divisions. 


























Details of modern upholstering. See text on page 89. 














“Single motifs are mani- 
fold, those most frequently 
met with are the hooked 
crosses (Swastika), sickle 
moon, hearts, crosses, stars 
as well as planet motifs, 
rosettes formed by four 
leaves, palmettes and flowers. 
Geometrical motifs are ‘super- 
seded by plant form, vines 
bearing pears and flowers af- 
ter the style of the Sixth Cen- 
tury; animals symmetrically 
doubled appear in the discs.” 

Subsequent groups of tex- 
tiles show the employment of 
the human figure with sub- 
jects drawn from mythology 
as well as from _ history, 
scenes ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary crudely executed but 
showing both the development 
of the art of design and of the 
skill of handicraft as 
pressed in weaving. 

The text of this volume is 
somewhat reduced from the 
amount published in the ear- 
lier edition as the author ex- 
plains that it is no longer 
necessary to argue the correct- 
ness of his deductions inas- 
much as those who disputed 
his earlier findings have not 
substantiated their contradic- 
tions. 
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The book contains photo- 
process reproductions cover- 
ing all of the periods from the Fourth to the Sev- 
enteenth Centuries A. D. and in addition there are 
a number of color reproductions of fabrics found 
in European museums printed in such a way that 
their technique may be carefully studied. Each 
illustration, and there are over 500 of them, is 
identified as to period and the present location of 
the fabric in the European museum is indicated, 
the volume thus serving as a catalogue, practi- 
cally, of the priceless mass of historic textiles 
which some of the principal museums of Europe 
have on display. There are also some examples 
of private collections, which add to the complete- 
ness of the series. 

The volume, which is cloth bound and 
printed in a manner that befits the art character 
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XV Century Italian Brocades illustrated in “Decorative Silks,” bv Otto 
Von Falke. 


See review on opposite page. 


of the subject, measures approximately 10” x 14” 
x 114” thick and is priced at $20 per copy. 





NEW CORD-COVERING MACHINE. 
:% NEW machine for the making of covered 
cotton cords, particularly bullion fringe, is 
being put out by the Terhune-Searing Machine 
Co. This is a special twister for spinning with 
a positive twist, that is an improvement over the 
old style machine in a number of salient points. 


f ige: Frankford Textile Mills have entirely re- 
covered from the effects of the recent fire 
in their mill. Having installed complete new 
equipment, they are now in a better position than 
ever before to meet the requirements of the trade. 








ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBIT. 
O* September 23 at the - Waldorf ‘Astoria 

Hotel, the Art-in-Trades Club will open its 
first annual exhibition. It is planned to show a 
number of perfectly decorated and equipped 
rooms and wall groupings, and in many cases the 
furnishings used will be designed and manufac- 
tured solely for the exhibition with these particu- 
lar purposes and requirements in mind. The idea 
of this exhibition is mainly education; none of 
the goods displayed will be for sale. 





“YORK CARD” SERVICE. 
4 ie York Card & Paper Co. are offering to 
the trade a service which is unusual and 
practical. This firm has employed Miss Lucy D. 
Taylor, former field secretary of the Allied Wall 
Paper Industries, whose lectures all over the 
country in the interests of that association have 
been very successful, to not only assist dealers in 
making out adequate sample books, but also to 
supply them with practical selling pointers about 
the different papers and to assist them in plan- 

ning and writing their local advertising. 
Miss Taylor’s work will constitute valuable 

publicity for the entire wall paper field. 





Monroe chair recently designed and executed by 
L. Duboff & Co. 




















ART SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


W° HAVE been interested in gathering statis- 
. tics from various art schools, relative to the 
number of pupils taking courses having a con- 
nection with the upholstery and decorative trades. 

The following information may be of 
interest : 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, during the school 
year of 1921-1922, seventy-three students were 
enrolled in the course of applied design and the 
crafts. These students took textile designs as 
part of the course and general surface designs as 
applied to textiles and wall papers. 

In the Textile Evening School forty students 
studied printed designs for wall paper; forty 
more studied printed designs for textiles; one 
hundred and eighty were in the class of dobby 
designing; forty-five students took up jacquard 
designing and thirty-five students took a course 
in interior decoration and furniture designing. 

In the New York School of Applied Designs 
for Women, seventeen students studied textile 
designs. 

At Cooper Union there were twenty-six in 
the class of furniture designing and twenty-eight 
in the class of interior decoration. 





GOODMAN BROS. IN NEW QUARTERS. 
OODMAN Bros., New York, are now in their 
new quarters at 49 to 53 East 21st Street. 
With the greatly increased space, conveniently 
located on the second floor, they are extending 
their line to include marquisettes, scrims, drawn 
work, insertion and edge curtains and a complete 
line of tuscan nets. N. N. Thal is covering the 
East as far as St. Louis and Sam Goodman and 
Jack Pfiffer are taking care of New York City. 





INCREASE IN THE COST OF DOING 
BUSINESS. 


oe to a tabulation recently prepared by 
Professor Melvin T. Copeland, director of 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, the 
cost of doing business in many lines is on the 
increase. 

The tabulation just completed represented 
reports from 344 firms with an aggregate volume 
of sales of $488,000,000. Out of 344 reports, 299 
included both 1920 and 1921 showing the average 
cost of doing business in 1920 to be 8.9 per cent. 
of net sales increasing to 11.8 per cent. in 1921. 
The net loss for the year 1920 was .7 per cent 
and 1921 2. per cent. 
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Modern Drapery 
Series—Plate Ten 








See text on opposite page. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE WORK OF MODERN AUSTRIAN 
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THE WORK OF AUSTRIAN DECORATIVE ARTISTS 


In the New York Exhibit of the “Wiener Werkstaette,” an Association of Austrian Decorative 


Artists, Arranged by Joseph Urban, There Is 


Decorator, Especially in 


OR fifty years Austrian artists have been 

preaching the doctrines of Art Moderne, Se- 
cessional, and like schools. These have generally 
expressed only an erratic individuality, frequently 
with little more to commend it than freakishness. 
These movements began in 1870, when its pio- 
neers, led by Wagner, produced design based 
upon curved as opposed to straight lines. Nature 
forms were employed and Gothic and Japanese 
motifs were liberally drawn upon. Exaggerated 
vines and sinuous 
tree trunks were 
greatly manifest 
and, utilizing these 
motifs, occasion- 
ally very pleasing 
results were pro- 
duced in the mi- 
nor arts which 
gave a great deal 
of encouragement 
to the movement. 

This sort of 
thing culminated 
in L’Art Nouw- 
veau, which was 
distinctly Seces- 





- 





Much That Is Novel and of Interest to the 
the Handling of Color. 


a group of artists who were leaders, each in his 
particular line, and when the work was com- 
pleted persuaded them to form a permanent 
association. This association was called “The 
Wiener Werkstaette” or “The Vienna Work- 
shops.” For several years this. association pros- 
pered and did striking things in the field of 
design and decoration, but the end of the war 
found the association with practically no work 
in hand and no outlet in their own country for 
their products. 
Joseph Urban, 
the scenic painter, 
came to the res- 
cue of The Wie- 
ner Werkstaette, 
and under his 
auspices an exhi- 
bition of the asso- 
ciation’s work is 
being given in 
New York at 581 
Fifth Avenue. 
This exhibition 
includes furni- 
ture, upholstery 
material, wall pa- 








sional and was 
characterized by 
a feeling of in- 
dependence for the recognized periods and the 
historic design motifs and principles. 

About twenty years ago, Joseph Hofmann, 
the foremost architect of. Austria, departed from 
the curved line principle in design and brought 
into being a school of artists who utilized straight 
line principles almost entirely and strove to 
achieve charm through color and accessory 
ornaments. 

During the course of building and furnishing 
a mansion in Brussels, Hofmann brought together 
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Buffet shown at the “Wiener Werkstaette” exhibition, 581 Fifth 
Avenue. 


per, lighting fix- 
tures, rugs and 
accessories, as 
well as small objets d’art assembled and utilized 
by Mr. Urban in a charming and most delightful 
manner. 

All this work is free of period influences and 
for its beauty depends chiefly upon extreme 
simplicity of lines plus a clever manipulation 
of color. 

While there is much at this exhibit which is 
foreign to our taste, nevertheless our decorators 
can not afford to overlook it, for to do so would 
be to neglect a field for inspiration. 

















PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


(Continued from page 84.) 

George T. King, for some time manager of 
the Bowman Furniture Company, Vallejo, Cal., 
has purchased this business and has moved to a 
new location on Virginia Street. 

The Cline Furniture Company recently cele- 
brated its first anniversary at Petaluma, Cal. by 
announcing the opening of a second store early 
in August. 

A new department store is to be opened at 
Los Angeles in November, the first in several 
years, and space is being rented to experienced 
merchants. The new store, which will occupy a 
seven-story structure being erected near Seventh 
and Hill Streets, will be known as Goodman’s 
Department Store, and O. Bartlett, well known 
in merchandising circles in that city, is in charge 
of the preliminary arrangements. 

An eight-story building to be devoted to the 





wholesale business of Meier & Frank, Portland, 
Ore. is in course of construction in that city. 

Jones & George, interior decorators, for sev- 
eral years located at 233 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, will shortly move to 445 Mason Street. 

The stock of antique furniture, silver, porce- 
lains, fabrics and carvings formerly carried by A. 
Falvy were removed to the Curtis Studios during 
July and disposed of at auction. This collection 
was considered one of the finest of its kind in 
San Francisco. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





UPHOLSTERY MEN PLAY GOLF. 
y tyra Upholstery Golf Tournament held at the 

Canoe Brook Country Club, Summit, N. J., 
on July 17th and 18th was well attended by rep- 
resentative groups of upholstery trade golfers 
from Philadelphia and New York. George A. 
Bomann, Jr., was the winner of the leg this 
year on the Wasserman Cup 











with a gross score of 86, net 78. 
Samuel Allison won the Presi- 
dent’s trophy, a silver pitcher 
presented by Martin Blumenthal 
for the low gross score for the 
four rounds of the tournament. 
Howard Benner and Clyde Men- 
denhall won the two gold medals, 
for low net best ball scores, 
which the Upholstery Associa- 
tion of America presented for 
this tournament. George Gard- 
ner, with low net score for the 
four rounds, was awarded the 
special prize presented by Harry 
B. Hall, President of the Up- 
holstery Association of America. 
The gold medal for low gross in 
the qualifying round went to 
Samuel Allison; the silver medal 
for low net in the qualifying 
round was won by Eugene B. 
Morrell. 

The annual dinner of the 
association was held at the club 
house on Monday evening, July 
17th, followed by the election of 
the new officers; T. A. Cawthra, 
President, E. H. Baldwin, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 








A desk and chair in the line of the 
Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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WITH THE. BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Levin—Murray Levin has joined the selling 
force of the Cantor Mfg. Co., and will call on 
the trade in New York City and the metropolitan 
district. 

Lee—Raymond H. Lee has joined the sell- 
ing force of the W. J. Pingston Co., Inc., and 
will cover New York and the New England 
States, the same territory for which he repre- 
sented P. K. Wilson & Sons, Inc. 

ReuseL—Henry Reubel, president of the 
John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., and Mrs. 
Reubel are spending the summer at Allenhurst, 
N. J. 

Bacon—H. B. Bacon is now representing 
A. Hoenigsberger, carrying their entire line of 
velours and tapestries on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Bacon was formerly Pacific Coast representative 
for Marshall Field & Co. His headquarters will 
be at 521 Central Building, Los Angeles. 

Hauser—S. M. Hauser, sales manager for 
the John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., recently 
returned from a short trip in the Middle West. 
He visited Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and the other larger cities in the territory 
he formerly covered. 

CrEIGHTON—T. L. Creighton has joined the 
staff of Marshall Field & Co., New York. He is 
employed in Mr. Carter’s department on the first 
floor. 

MiL_es—Walter Miles has been appointed 
drapery buyer for the Butler Store, Boston. Mr. 
Miles was formerly assistant upholstery buyer at 
the Gilchrist Co. 

SExToN—Walter Sexton, who within the 
last year left the Gilchrist Co., Boston, to go with 
the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., has resigned his 
position with the latter company and returned to 
the Gilchrist Co. to take up his old position as 
assistant manager of the upholstery department. 

- Junc—Henry Jung, of Jung & Moore, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Jung, sailed on the S. S. St. 
Paul on August 17th on business in the interests 
of his firm. He expects to return in October. 
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Sitas—Madame A. Silas, who sailed July 
5th for a trip to France, will return the latter 
part of August on the S. S. Paris, having obtained 
many novelties for her lines of antique and 
modern embroideries. 

HENNET—Albert Hennet, representing So- 
ciete Anonyme des Etablissements Gratry, Brus- 
sels, Belgium, manufacturers of linen slip cover- 
ings, for whom Joseph R. Lamont is agent here, 
arrived August 7 on the S. S. Zeeland. 

BAUMGARTEN—Paul Baumgarten, president 
of the Wm. Baumgarten & Co., sailed for Europe 
July 15. Mr. Baumgarten will be back about 
September 1. 

Conguest—John W. Conquest, curtain man- 
ufacturer, is spending the entire month of August 
touring Canada. 

Lrevey—Ralph M. Levey, Sr., of the Ralph 
M. Levey Co., recently underwent an operation 
for appendicitis at Dr. Lloyd’s Sanitarium. The 
operation was successful and Mr. Levey will , 
soon start for a three weeks trip to the 
Adirondacks. 

Wycorr—A. P. Wycoff has been engaged to 
travel the South for the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 

SHEARER—N. W. Shearer who, for a num- 
ber of years, has been covering the South for 
Emden & Wormser, making his home in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, will join the force of the Chester Lace 
Mills on Sept. 1. His territory will consist 
largely of Ohio and Indiana where he has a large 
acquaintance. 

QuAINTANCE—W. B. Quaintance, who sailed 
for Europe on the third of June to visit Scot- 
land, England and France, returned on July 19 
on the S. S. Homeric. 

Wormser—M. E. Wormser of Emden & 
Wormser, who has been abroad since June first 
in the interests of his business, is expected back 
at the end of this month. 

Gotps—P. H. Golds will represent E. C. 
Carter & Son in the Middle West. Mr. Golds was 
at one time with Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 
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MortoN—James Morton, of Morton Sun- 
dour Fabrics, Ltd., Carlisle, England and Darvel, 
Scotland, who has been in New York on a visit 
to the firm’s interests in this country, the Morton 
Sundour Co., sails for home on the S. S. Maure- 
tania, Tuesday, August 15. He was accompanied 
by W. Murray Morton. The New York Times 
of Monday, August 7 had a very illuminating 
interview with Mr. Morton on the dye situation, 
Solways Dyes, Ltd, being one of Mr. Morton’s 
important interests. 

ScHWaRTz—Sam Schwartz, newly appoint- 
ed buyer of the upholstery department of La 
Salle & Koch, Toledo, O., was a recent visitor 
in the New York market. -Mr. Schwartz was 
formerly connected with the upholstery depart- 
ment of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 

ANDERSON—Miss Anderson, head of the de- 
signing staff of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., sailed 
recently on a trip to Europe in the interests of 
her work. 

FENNING—H. E. Fenning is in charge of the 
basement upholstery department now in process 
of organization by L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
N. J. The basement upholstery department will 
be operated by Mr. Fenning under the super- 
vision of E. E. Barling, head of the upholstery 
and decorative department. 

SHERIDAN — Mr. Sherdian, formerly in 
charge of the decorative work of the Lindsay & 
Morgan Co., Savannah, Ga., under C. A. Cole- 
man, has taken a similar position with Meekins, 
Packard & Wheat, Springfield, Mass. 

Evers—Walter V. A. Evers, the designer, is 
closing his studio from August 26 to September 
10, during which time he will be away on 
vacation. 





gee Hearthstone Furniture 
Co., Inc., N. Y., is a new 
organization created by William 
Arthur Pedlar and Joseph Aron- 
son to offer to the trade a line of 
furniture, unfinished or finished 
to order, reed and upholstered 
furniture and accessories. 





» ne: annual Convention Week 
of the staff of A. Theodore 
Abbott & Co. will be held at the 
new mill in Philadelphia during 
the week of September 10. 





Painted furniture of excellent design 
and execution from the line of Wil- 
liam Leavins & Co., Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION OUTING. 


Regaerss skies and prophecies of rain undoubt- 
edly did much to decrease the number in 
attendance at the outing of the Upholstery Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., which took place at 
Duer’s, Whitestone Landing, L. I., on Saturday, 
August 12. 

There were about one hundred and thirty- 
five in attendance and at the time the boat sailed 
the party was still hopeful that the weather would 
improve. 

The baseball game, which was the star fea- 
ture of the field sports, went through only two 
innings, victory resting with the feam represent- 
ing F. Schumacher & Co., who played against a 
mixed team composed of Association members. 
The teams were as follows: 

F. Schumacher & Co.: L. Scott, Hamilton, 
R. Keller, E. Keller, Hagen, Kenudel, Hardy, 
Likely and H. Scott. The opposing team: Staple- 
ton, O’Leary, Ennis, Hurley, Cavanaugh, Pur- 
cell, Gannon, Hoffman, Jung, Berry, Muldowney. 
The score was 6-4, in favor of the Schumacher 
team. 

There was a very meagre participation in the 
other events due to the rain. The sixteen pound 
shot put was won by W. Ronback, first, H. B. 
Hall, second; three-legged race, Fernandes-Ste- 
phenson, first, Reilly-Commins, second; Fifty 
Yard dash, Sam Wyle, first, J. Kurnicki, second; 
Medley race, Mayer, first, Rief, second. 

The management of the affair, James Kur- 
nicki and Harry B. Hall, are to be congratulated 
on their ability to overcome unfavorable circum- 
stances, and by their efforts in the interests of the 
party to turn what might easily have been a 
dreary afternoon into an enjoyable affair. 














THE STORY OF CRETONNE. 
(Continued from page 80.) 
forth with a stick, the cloth is a permanent red. 
Where the mordant has not been previously 
applied the color is removed by subsequent 
bleathing and washing processes. Various dye 
colors were produced by varieties in the strength 
of the mordant and the strength of the dye. 

Now all parts of the cloth not to be either 
blue or green are covered with wax applied with 
the iron nib already described. Only those parts 
that are to be clear blue or a combination of blue 
on red are left unprotected. When the waxing is 
hard the fabrie is immersed in cold indigo dye 
until the required color is obtained. The wax is 
then removed by immersion in boiling water, 
which causes the wax to leave the fabric and 
float. 

After drying, yellow dye is applied direct 
with a pen on those parts which are to be yellow 
or combinations of yellow and blue or yellow and 
red. Blocks were sometimes used for the appli- 
cation of the mordant and also in the production 
of the outlines to be filled in by hand. 

Subsequently the cloth was finally bleached 
to remove unmordanted dye. 
for the market. 

An idea of the care with which these pro- 
cesses were watched may be gathered from a 
letter written by an East India agent toward the 
end of the Seventeenth Century. Said he: 

“T have with all deilligence encouraged the 
painting trade and have been at some charge to 
doe itt without any manner of partiality. I think 


It was then ready 








A buffet in the line of the Charak 
Furniture Co. 





we farr out doe Metchillipatam (Masulipatam) 
and hope by next ship to send you a thousand 
pieces such as never were seen in the world. If 
I can but keep these cursed fellowes from mixing 
southern chay with the northern, the latter being 
the best and costs much more.” 

Another Company letter written from Eng- 
land at about the same date is of interest show- 
ing the extent of the business which had devel- 
oped at that time. 

“You cannot imagine what a great number 
of the chintzes would sell here, they being aware 
(a wear?) of the gentlewomen in Holland. Make 
great provision of them beforehand; 200,000 of 
all sorts in the year .will not be too much for this 
market, if the directions be punctually observed 
in the providing of them. 

“Send us therefore 100 suits of painted cur- 
tains and valances, ready made-up of several 
sorts and prices, strong, but none too dear nor 
any over-mean in regard; you know that only 
the poorest people in England lie without any 
curtains or valances and our richest in damask, 
etc. 

“The valances to be 1 ft. deep and 6% yds. 
compass. Curtains to be from 8 to 9 ft. deep; 
the two lesser curtains each 1% yds. wide and 
the two larger curtains to be 3% yds. wide. The 
Tester and Headpiece proporconable. A coun- 
terpane of the same work to be 3% yds. wide and 
4 yds. long. One half of them to be quilted and 
the other half not quilted. 

“Each bed to have two small carpets 1% 
yds. wide and 2 yds. long. Each bed to have 
twelve cushions for chairs of the same work. By 
the ships you shall have variety of patterns and 
further directions, but be doing what you can in 
the meantime. 

“Possibly some of these things may gain that 
repute here as may give us cause of greater en- 
largement in them hereafter which will not only 
be a benefit to the company but to the inhabitants 
of the town of Madras... .” 

(To be continued.) 





FREE TAXICABS TO ABBOTT FACTORY 

TueEo. Assorr & Co., recently sent out tc 

* the trade, together with an announcement 

of their new building, a card which when pre- 

sented to a Quaker City Cab Co.’s taxi would 

provide the holder with free transportation to 

the firm’s new plant, the cards being good from 
July 1st to October 1st. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE WALL. 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


By Henry Burn. 


President of the Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ Assn. 


Excerpts from an Address Given at the Wall 
Paper Wholesalers’ Dinner During the Recent 


Wall Paper Convention. 











F I were to give you a title to my remarks it 

would be “The Ethics of the Wall-Paper 
Industry,” and if I were to divide the subject 
into chapters I would head the first chapter 
“Chaos,” but even as the earth emerged from 
chaos let us hope that the dawn of a new creation 
in our industry is near. In chaos we have all the 
elements that if properly co-ordinated will bring 
about an orderly condition, and the suggestions 
I am about to offer have that object in view. 

Heretofore it has been almost impractical to 
attempt such a problem because we had to deal 
with individuals, widely scattered, and who had 
no opportunity of knowing the attitude of their 
competitors throughout the United States, but 
with the formation of the National Wall Paper 
Wholesalers’ Association, and the solidifying of 
the ranks of the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association, the psychological moment has ar- 
rived, and we have already seen the first fruits in 
the publicity campaign now under way. That, 
however, is a mere beginning and is of minor 
importance as compared with the eradication of 
a great many evils that have been allowed to 
creep into the business and appear to be so firmly 
entrenched that it is very difficult to induce some 
of us to look at the situation from any other 
viewpoint, and as I stated to your executive com- 
mittee this morning, there is naturally an un- 
willingness of individuals to devote the time and 
energy necessary to eradicate these abuses and 
bring the industry out of the muck in which it 
has been floundering for many years. 

Now I am, and always have been, a firm 
believer in co-operative work, and the formation 
of the National Wall Paper Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation appealed to-me therefore very strongly, 
but as in the case of our own organization and 
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all associations, their value depends entirely upon 
whether or not they function, and I do not think 
I need to elaborate upon the meaning of that 
word, unless it is to say that I use it in the sense 
that it means getting results and solving mutual 
problems. 

Now, what is the greatest problem of the 
industry to-day, and why did we initiate the pub- 
licity campaign? In the first place it was to 
create a “Wall Paper Consciousness,” which 
means that when the householder is contemplat- 
ing renovation, his mind, first, will turn to wall 
paper. The most surprising thing about this 
campaign is the fact that we barely had it 
launched before we began to find that nation- 
wide interest in our product had developed in the 
magazines that ignored us previously, and we 
thereby obtained a measure of publicity which 
money could not buy; but now that we are bring- 
ing about this “wall paper consciousness” what 
are we doing to gather in this business when it 
comes and to make it profitable? And this brings 
me to my main thought. 

Under present methods we are not playing 
fair with the ultimate consumer, and it is to that 
feature of the case that we must give the greatest 
consideration at this time. To make my meaning 
perfectly clear, I ask you to consider the net 
price that the manufacturer receives for the 
goods, and the price that the ultimate consumer 
pays the decorator or paperhanger, and to con- 
sider the enormous difference between these two 
figures. 

We will assume that a manufacturer gets 
20 cents a roll for the paper, and in line with the 
policy now being pursued the ultimate consumer 
would pay $1 per roll for the goods. 

(Continued on page 107.) 








NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


4 GIVE added stimulus to trade and to get the 
buying public better acquainted with his well 
stocked place of business, Hartwell, the Baronne 
Street decorator, whose establishment is known 
locally as “The House of Gifts,” inaugurated a 
weekly essay contest, with prizes aggregating 
$500 in value. One of the conditions was that 
each contestant, who was not to be less than fif- 
teen years of age, was required to call at the 
Hartwell establishment and get a copy of the 
instructions, outlining the conditions of the con- 
test, which each contestant was to attach and 
make part of his essay. The subjects, of course, 
were confined to the Hartwell service and busi- 
ness, particularly to interior decorating, uphols- 
tering and its allied lines. The volume of 
“essays” submitted were a revelation to Mr. 
Hartwell and those associated with him in the 
movement, and came from people in every walk 
in life, showing that, contrary to general belief, 
the “House of Gifts” was not simply a shopping 
place for the wealthy. The awards made by a 
select committee of prominent citizens, as well as 
the winning essays, were subsequently published 
in the local papers and those of the parishes 
(counties) contiguous to New Orleans. They 
brought very gratifying results. Mr. Hartwell is 
considering the publication of the essays in 
pamphlet form for general distribution. 

The Maison Blanche Co, has enlarged its 
drapery and upholstery sections to care for the 
increase in business it is now enjoying under its 
new manager, J. E. Bader. Since his assumption 
of the management of these departments, Mr. 
Bader has injected many new ideas in the opera- 
tion of these sections, one of which was the in- 
stallation of a new work room to keep abreast of 
the growing demands for drapery. Marshall 
Hichs, the interior decorator of the firm, spent 
several weeks in Chicago and New York. 

Gallup Inc., 915 St. Charles Street, dealers 
in upholstered furniture and draperies, have just 
concluded a big contract with Dr. E. D. Fenner, 
for furniture, draperies, rugs and panels, for his 
newly erected home, one of the most attractive 
residences in the city. The firm has also just 
opened a branch house in Houston, Texas. The 
new branch is located in the Humble Oil Build- 
ing. They have also opened a branch at No. 417 
Royal Street in this city, in the Paul Morphy 
residence, in Vieux Carré, the former home of 
the South’s chess celebrity. This latter establish- 








ment will be largely devoted to the sale of 
antiques. 

Guy Parkhurst has been appointed office 
manager and accountant for Harry L. Moses, 
interior decorator, at 705 Camp Street. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. Morse. Mr. Parkhurst was formerly 
with the England National Bank and the Ameri- 
can Bank of Commerce, of Little Rock, Ark. 

T. T. Wright, general sales manager of the 
New Orleans Furniture Company, Bellecastle 
and Tchoupitoulas Streets, will soon take up the 
matter of enlarging the upholstery department of 
the factory and making it an independent unit. 

The Fall Buyers Convention to be held in 
this city during the week August 14th to August 
19th, promises to be well attended. Harold W. 
Newman, president of the Association of Com- 
merce, is scheduled to address the buyers, as well 
as Leon Godchaux Jr., chairman of the Retail 


-Merchants Bureau. His subject will be “General 


Merchandising.” A competitive window display 
contest will be held during the week and prizes 
will be awarded to those who excel in this method 
of advertising their goods. The convention will 
be held in the rooms of the Association of 
Commerce, under its auspices, with E. B. Briggs, 
chairman of a committee of twenty-five. A large 
attendance of buyers is anticipated from every 
section of the South and Southwest. 
FRANK MICHINARD. 





THE VORNHOLD WALL-PAPER LINE. 


¢ heen line of papers brought out by the Vorn- 
hold Wall-Paper Co., for the coming season 
is very strong in bed-room patterns. There are 


- also a number of new pulp tints and a selection 


of tapestry effects as well as some very attractive 
shadow velours. This firm is also showing a 
line of good grounded tiles. 





NEW TRADE DECORATING FIRM. 
De Paut, formerly a member of the firm 
¢ of H. Plattner & Co., has established a busi- 
ness at 801 Third Avenue, New York, where, 
under the name of A. De Paul, Inc., he will 
make a specialty of varnishing, enamelling and 
decorating for the trade. 


HE Invitation Golf Tournament of the Up- 

holstery Golf Association will be held at the 
Philmont Country Club, Philmont, Pa., August 
22 and 23. The “Cawthra Cup” will be the 
principal trophy played for. 
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THE WALL PAPER TRAVELERS DINE. 
F  aimacesiacceare: one hundred and seventy wall 

paper travelers attended the annual dinner 
given by the Wall Paper Travelers’ Association at 
the Hotel Commodore during the recent conven- 
tion. This attendance far exceeded all previous 
records and the general enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers for the association was reflected in the 
spirit of the gathering. It was in no sense of the 
word a business meeting, but purely a social 
occasion and altogether it was the most success: 
ful dinner the association has given. 

John Whitwell, of the Robert Graves Com- 
pany, the president of the association, opened the 
meeting. He gave a clever recitation, the con- 
tents of which were the joys and vicissitudes 
which had come to him during his past year in 
office. He briefly summarized the constructive 
contribution which the association has made dur- 
ing the year along advertising lines and which, 
there is no doubt, has been very beneficial to the 
wall paper business generally. 

He also pointed out that the association pro- 


vided a very important link in the chain of dis-. 


tribution from the factory to the retail outlets, 
and he urged that all members were to search for 
ways and means by which this link can be still 
further strengthened. 

Mr. C. W. Cousens, the secretary of the 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association and the 
director of the newly organized Wall Paper Ad- 
vertising Campaign, was the next speaker. He 
gave a general talk, advocating clarity of thought 
and unity of purpose on the part of all engaged 
in the wall paper business, from the producer to 
the man who puts it on the wall. 

Another event of the evening was the clev- 
erly prepared parodies, introducing prominent 
members of the association. Music from a three- 
piece orchestra played between the courses and 
helped to enliven the evening generally. 





NOVEL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CUR- 
TAIN TRADE. 

A UNIQUE development in the curtain trade is 
fostered by Loveman Bros., who are offer- 

ing curtains made up of their products at a price 

exactly the same as the yard goods, the buyer 

being charged only for the yardage of material 

used. 

They are displaying in their exhibition at the 
Merchandise Fair, many new patterns in curtain 
fabrics and a splendidly finished line of novelty 
scrims and marquisettes, the latter made to sell 
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at a low price per yard and in a range of pat- 
terns that will meet the approbation of the most 
discriminating. 





DRAPERY BUYERS TO CONVENE. 
i ips preliminary announcement recently sent 

out by Harry C. Baxter, Chairman of the 
Dry Goods Sub-division of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, gives particulars of an import- 
ant convention of drapery buyers to be held in 
Chicago, January next, under the combined aus- 
pices of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Carpet and Upholstery Club. 

The convention is to include an elaborate 
educational program; topics of live interest to 
upholstery buyers and workroom managers will 
be discussed together with general retailing prob- 
lems, turn over, mark up, advertiSing, etc. 

The progress of the plans of the bodies 
under whose auspices the convention is to be held 
will be watched with a great deal of interest. 

We believe that this is the first local conven- 
tion of upholstery buyers ever planned and the 
movement is quite in line with the general trend 
of business men to improve their facilities and 
methods of operation by evolution from within 
their own ranks rather than by revolution from 
without. 

Both Mr. Baxter and Samuel Wand, secre- 
tary of the Carpet and Upholstery Club, will be 
glad to receive suggestions and report progress 
to inquirers concerning the movement under way. 





ADDITIONS TO OXFORD TEXTILE CO.’S 
LINE. 

= Oxford Textile Co. are running full time 
on plain and novelty goods and in addition to 

their better known cloths Moroma and Diamond 

have brought out an “Art trim” and “wool trim” 

and a Nelenge cloth. They have added a wash- 

able couch-cover to their line of couch-covers. 


Lica the past month, N. Hagen has taken 
over the entire building at 154 East Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, where he will have ex- 
tensive upholstery and drapery workrooms for 
the trade. 


AS WE GO to press, an announcement comes to 
us that Thomas S. Dolan & Co. are disposing 
of the entire stock of lace curtains, bed sets, 
panels, motifs, lace edgings, madras, etc., of P. K. 
Wilson & Son, Inc., who are closing out their 
lace curtain department. 








HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Adolph & Hiltz, Baltimore, Md., have incorporated 
for $10,000 to deal in furniture. 

Otsego Department Store, Otsego, Mich., has in- 
corporated for $40,000. 

H. M. Robinson Carpet Co., which has been oper- 
ating at Brocton, Mass., has incorporated for $50,000 
to handle draperies and floor coverings. 

Nathenson Furniture Co., 260 Bay Street, Jersey 
City, N. J., has been incorporated for $100,000 to deal 
in rugs, draperies, furniture, etc. 

Wrights, Inc., Morristown, N. J., has been incor- 
porated for $125,000 to deal in dry goods, curtains, etc. 

Mark C. Bane, Inc., Pulaski, Va., department store, 
oo incorporated; maximum, $100,000; minimum, 
Burt Merchandise Co., Westmoreland, W. Va., 
department store, has been incorporated for $35,000. 

Muchfelder’s, Inc., department store, Albany, N. Y., 
has been incorporated for $100,000. 

Riner Furniture Co., Los Angeles, Cal., dealers in 
furniture and furnishings, has incorporated for $600,000. 

_The price of cotton goods has advanced 15 per cent. 
during the past week and it is the opinion of leading 
men in the trade*that there will be further advances 
in the near future. 

Cornell Ewery Co., interior and ship decorators, 
has leased a floor at 16 East 40th Street, New York. 

Higgins Bros., New Castle, Pa., department store, 
has incorporated for $125,000. 

The Leader, dry goods, Lubock, Texas, has incor- 
porated for $35,000. 

Maloney Bros., dry goods, Sulphur Springs, Texas, 
has incorporated for $50,000. 

Chicago Avenue Furniture Store, Inc., 1506 West 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, house furnishings, has been 
incorporated for $10,000. 

Nahigian Bros., the Chicago Oriental rug dealers, 
28 South Wabash Avenue, have incorporated for 
$300,000. 

The Alco Furniture Co., Inc., 1176 Flatbush Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, contemplate adding a line of draperies 
in the near future. 

Rothschild’s, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., have incorpo- 
rated for $600,000 to conduct department stores and 
specialty shops. 

R. Leventritt, interior decorator, is reported to have 
leased a floor at 26 East Fifty-fifth Street, New York. 

H. L. Hausman, Inc., 1029 South Orange Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., has been incorporated for $50,000 to 
handle draperies, carpets and awnings. 

Honor Stores, Inc., department store, with head- 
quarters in Mitchell, S. D., has been incorporated for 
$100,000 to operate in Minneanolis, Minn. Incorpo- 
rators, F. H. Stinchfield, H. C. March, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and D. R. Grigg, Mitchell, S. D. 

M. J. O’Connors Sons, 132 Mulberry Street, New- 
ark, N. J., has been incorporated for $50,000 to deal in 
rugs, curtains, etc. The new concern takes over the 
business of the firm of that name. 

The Brooklyn Standard Upholstery Co., Inc., 
operated by Mast & Yoselowitz, is not, we understand, 
at 614 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, as mentioned in our 
June issue. These premises, we are advised, are occu- 
pied by an entirely different concern which, however, 
bears the same name as the concern we have mentioned. 

A. I. Namm & Son, Brooklyn, recently increased 
their capitalization from $1,700,000 to $3,200,000, an in- 
crease made necessary by the expanding business of 
the store. 

The J. L. Hower Co., East Akron, O., have planned 
to spend $50,000 in the extension of their premises. 

Deutser Dry Goods Co., Port Arthur, Texas, has 
incorporated for $100,000. They take over the business 
of Julius Deutser, who is one of the incorporators. 

Lake Shore Broadway Fair, Inc., Chicago, has in- 
corporated for $10,000. The concern has been doing a 
rug and drapery business as a co-partnership at 5067 
Broadway, in that city. 








Babylon Department Store, Babylon, N. Y., has 
been incorporated for $30,000. 

Wholesale Corporation, Pulaski, Va., dry goods 
jobbers, has been incorporated for maximum $200,000, 
minimum $20,000. 

Cross Creek Store Co., Cliftonville, W. Va., dry 
goods, has been incorporated for $25,000. 

Paris & Vecallio, Keystone, W. Va., department 
store, has been incorporated for $50,000. 

The Fricke Furniture Co., 921 Elizabeth Ave., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., has been incorporated for $125,000 to deal 
in general housefurnishings, taking over the business of 
Frank R. \Fricke. 

Fowler. Henderson Co., Inc., department store, 
Watertown, N. Y., has been incorporated for $50,000. 
Incorporators are Archibald MacArthur and George 
Fowler of Binghamton, N. Y., and James C. Henderson 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Crutcher & Wise, Freemason Street, Norfolk, Va., 
will open a new furniture store about August 15. 

Meldrum-Hosmer Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has in- 
corporated for $25,000. Incorporators are H. A. 
Meldrum, H. E. Hosmer and S. F. Crosman. Mr. 
Hosmer was formerly carpet and furniture buyer for 
Mr. Meldrum but was recently buyer for E. W. Ed- 
wards & Son. The new concern will open a house 
furnishing business at Jefferson Avenue and Ferry 
Street, which was formerly occupied by the Lankow 
Furniture Co. 

Rogers-Higdon Co., Mexia, Texas, dry goods, has 
incorporated for $40,000. 

Standard Co., Lexington, Ky., department store, 
has incorporated for $50,000. ; 

It is reported that the West Allis House Furnishing 
Co., West Allis, Wis., will build a two-story addition to 
their store of 60 x 50 feet. 

John A. Reardon, upholsterers to the trade, have 
removed from 19 Church Street, Boston, to their new 
building at 139 Columbus Avenue. 

Chas. V. Dager Co., lamp manufacturers, have re- 
moved from 39 Columbus Avenue, Boston, to 76 Essex 
Street. 

Art-Craft Upholstering Co., Boston, has been in- 
corporated for $25,000. Abraham Sherman, president, 
28 Gaston Street, Boston. ‘ 

Johnstown Upholstering, Refinishing and Plating 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. has been incorporated for $25,000. 

Dawson-Brown Furniture Co., Christopher, Til., has 
been incorporated for $40,000, to deal in furniture, rugs 
and draperies. I 

Dawson-Duncan Furniture Co., Duquion, IIL, has 
been incorporated for $15,000, to deal in furniture, rugs 
and draperies. 

Wall Street Bargain House, Inc., 23 Wall Street, 
Passaic, N. J., has been incorporated for $25,000, to sell 
rugs, curtains, etc. i 

South Jersey Furniture Corp., 725 Asbury Avenue, 
Ocean City, N. J., have incorporated for $100,000, to 
deal in upholstery goods, rugs, etc. » : 

Bing & Nathan, Inc., the Buffalo, N. Y. dealers in 
furniture, rugs and draperies, have incorporated for 
$200,000. ohne k 

Macon Dry Goods Co., Phoenix, Ariz., has incor- 
porated for $150,000. 

Hudson Mattress Mfg. Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J., 
has incorporated for $100,000, to manufacture mattresses 
and deal in furniture, rugs and draperies. The company 
has been conducted as a co-partnership at 192 Railroad 
Avenue. 

Hicks & Co., Dennison, Ohio, have incorporated as 
the Hicks Furniture Co. for $15,000, to deal in home 
furnishings. 

Elizabeth Doolittle, Inc., Chicago, has incorporated 
for $18,000, to deal in art wares, housefurnishings and 
decorations, at.the Drake Hotel. 

Atlas Metal Furniture Co., 763 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J., has been incorporated for $100,000 to handle 
furniture, rugs, draperies, etc. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE WALL PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 


(Continued from page 103.) 


In other words, the book house would prob- 
ably make a price on this paper of $1 grade, 
from which he will allow the decorator or pape 
hanger 50 per cent., which really is 100 per cent. 
profit on the decorator’s or paper hanger’s invest- 
ment. The paper, therefore, will net the book 
house 50 cents, which is 100 per cent. on his 
investment, and it follows, therefore, that the 
hook house receives a margin of 100 per cent. on 
this investment and the paper hanger a profit of 
100 per cent. on the combined investment of the 
manufacturer and book house, while out of the 
meager remnant left to the manufacturer he is 
compelled to include nearly one hundred items 
of overhead charges without considering the cost 
of the material itself. 

I am not quarrelling with these margins of 
profits, leaving that for you to deal with in the 
future, but if it were not for these large margins 
of profit which tend to create extravagances, the 
better grade of goods would become more gen- 
erally used throughout the country and the 
business would thereby be benefitted enormously. 


OBITUARY 





WILLIAM SLOANE, 


pee SLOANE, president of W. & J. Sloane 
died on August 11 at Southampton, L. I. 
Mr. Sloane was fifty years old. He was a grad- 
uate of the Cutler School and Yale University. 
Mr. Sloane’s activities, aside from his con- 
nection with the large furniture, carpet and rug 
house of which he became the head, were numer- 
ous. He was president of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, a member of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., a director of the Burke 
Foundation, a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, and during the 
war he was chairman of the National War Work 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. He was also a trustee of the U. S. Trust 
Co., The Bank of Savings, The Provident Loan 
Association, the Manhattan and the New York 
Public Library, of which he was secretary. He 
was a member of the University, Metropolitan, 
Union League, Century and Grolier Clubs. 


JOHN J. M’DONALD. 
i tice friends of Wallace J. McDonald, of Ros 
enthal, Findley & McDonald, Inc., will extend 
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to him their sympathy on hearing of the déath of 
his father John J. McDonald, who passed away 
July 23 at his home in Westwood, N.-J. The 
deceased was sixty-eight years old. He was 
formerly engaged in the real estate business in 
New York. He is survived by two daughters, 
one sister and a son. 


MRS. JACOB DE GOFF. 
> ae De Gorr, of the Riverdale Mfg. Co., 
is being extended the sympathy of the trade 
in the loss of his mother, whose death occurred 
Sunday, July 23. The late Mrs. De Goff had 
reached her seventieth year and only a few 
months ago, with her husband, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. 

Funeral services were held at her late resi- 
dence, 580 West 16l1st Street, and the remains 
were interred at Mt. Zion Cemetery, Brooklyn. 
She is survived by her husband, Jacob De Goff, 
and eight children, Herman, Louis, Harry, Fran- 
cis, Irving, Ida, Sadie and Ann. 


MRS. DAVID A. FYFE. 
b ipw sad news reached the trade on Friday, 
July 27, of the death of Mrs. David A. Fyfe, 
wife of D. A. Fyfe, at their residence in Mont- 
clair, N. J. She leaves a son and daughter. 
Interment was made in the family plot near 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
charge, One Dollar. 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





CAPABLE MANAGER WANTED—To take full 

charge of upholstery and decorative business in all 
its branches in high class suburb of Philadelphia, em- 
ploying eighteen people. Must understand estimating 
and managing help. State salary expected. Send ref- 
erence and your photograph. All communications con- 


fidential. Owner wishes to travel. Permanent position 
to right man. Address “Traveling,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—RUG MAN wanted for 
drapery department must be experienced decorator, 
good salesman, manage workroom, know gift shop mer- 
chandise, rugs and furniture. Send full information and 
references in first letter. G. C. Willis, Champaign, III. 
ST. GALL MERCHANT with best connections to 
manufacturers of all sorts of curtains, panels and 
bedsets, wants representation of important American 
house for buying and forwarding goods. Please write 
to Box No. 19539, Post Office 11, St. Gall, Switzerland. 
AUSTRALIAN SELLING AGENT open to represent 
manufacturers in the carpet, linoleum and _ allied 
trades; thirty-five years experience with the above lines. 
Address J. R. Anderson, Royal Ave., Spring Vale, 
Victoria, Australia. 
WE would like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City. 
SALESMAN WANTED to handle full line of lace 
curtains and yard goods in the .Southern territory. 
Must be well acquainted with department store trade. 
Give full particulars in first letter. Address “South,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY AND RUG MAN wanted for drapery de- 
partment as manager and buyer. Must be experienced 
decorator and manage workroom. Send full informa- 
tion and references first letter. W. T. Fountain, Inc., 
Greenwood, Miss. 
HENRY GOLDTHORP COMPANY, Orleans & Jas- 
per Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of quality 
tapestries, upholstery fabrics, draperies, table scarfs and 
novelties, require active sales representation from men 
familiar with department store and upholstery trade in 
the following territories: Southern States—Headquar- 
ters at Birmingham or Atlanta; Pacific Coast—Head- 
quarters at San Francisco or Los Angeles; Southwest 
—Headquarters at St. Louis. Progressive house and 
line representing a first class opportunity for salesmen 
with established business. Applications held in strict 
confidence. 
EXPERIENCED CONVERTER of cretonnes, satines, 
silkolines and other drapery fabrics, with long ex- 
perience in the marketing. of all classes of upholstery 
and drapery materials, desires to make new connections 
as converter with a large live house. Address “Con- 
verter,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN, having completed course in interior 
decoration, seeks position with decorating firm. Good 
personality, long previous business experience, secre- 
tarial capacity, competent stenographer. Address “Ste- 
nographer,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED by thoroughly experienced man 
in the manufacture of trimmings and fringes for the 
upholstery, dranerv millinery and dress trades on hand 
or power, shaft and jacquard looms, including design- 
ing. Ten years experience as foreman and superintend- 
ent. Age 36. Any location. Address “Trimmings,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A PARTNER, to start in upholstering 
business, with experience; must be reliable. New 


York Metropolitan locality. Address “Start,” care The 
Upholsterer. 





SALESMAN WANTED who cails on upholstery de- 
partments of department store trade. Liberal com- 
mission on all sales and duplicates, a big money maker 
for right man. Sample can be carried in your pocket. 
Address Bedford Novelty Co., 248 Metropolitan Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SALESMAN WANTED—First class man to handle 
line of Sunfast drapery fabrics for Chicago and 
Northwest, Iowa and Missouri. One who travels from 
New York preferred. lLonic Mills, 2716 N. Hope St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOREMAN AND UPHOLSTERER WANTED— 
Manufacturers of strictly high grade overstuffed 
furniture want foreman who can estimate intelligently 
and who can and will work, to take full charge of 
union shop. Four to seven on the bench. Business 
growing rapidly. Good pay. Permanent if you qualify. 
Pacific Coast City. Address “Estimator,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN—Twelve years’ general 
experience wants position as buyer, or assistant buyer, 
and managership of workrooms; last twenty months in 
own successful business in Chicago, sold interests; want 
connection where hard work and experience will mean 
a good salary, a trial is all that is asked. Address 
“Hard Work,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR with thorough knowledge 
of buying, selling and production wants business man 
with capital to establish co-partnership business of bet- 
ter class in large city with little competition. Address 
“Partner,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SILK FABRIC and drapery account by 
a Fifth Avenue howse. Must be high grade and 
dependable. No advances but credit risk assumed. 
Address “Importers,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY fabric salesman to 


call on local and out of town trade. Write only 
stating full particulars and experience. Information 
strictly confidential. Address “Local,” care The Up- 


holsterer. 
WANTED—tThoroughly experienced and competent 
buver for drapery and floor coverings. Needless to 
apply unless you are a high class man and seeking a 
permanent connection with a high class concern. Write 
or wire J. H. Loveman, Vice President of Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Alabama. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS UPHOLSTERER who 
wants opportunity to grow into fine business of his 
own. Finest trade in large center of Middle West. 
Salary or percentage plan. Immediate correspondence 
necessary. Address “Immediate,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS WALLPAPER SALES- 
MAN and all round interior decorator to work in and 
out of the largest and best wallpaper house in the U. S. 
A. None but the right party need apply. Address 
“Wallpaper Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SAMPLE LINE of sunfast silks and 
draperies to sell in Pacific Coast States. I call on the 
department stores and exclusive decorators. Apt. 108, 
202 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALESMAN WANTED to. handfe line of sunfast 
draperies fabrics for the Middle West and Coast; 
must be acquainted with department store trade and 
jobbers. Exceptional opportunity for the right man. 
Samuel Rich, 334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
SALESMEN WANTED by a converter of popular 
priced cretonnes and drapery fabrics—salesmen to 
carry the above as a side line; territories Chicago and 
Middle West, Pacific Coast, South of Washington; on 
a commission basis. Address “Popular Priced,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER AND DECORATOR desires connection 
with either Furniture or Interior Decorating concern. 
Address “Designer,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED BY EXPERIENCED LACE CURTAIN 
MAN, a position as buyer or head of department. 
Many years of experience in wholesale and department 
houses. Reputable for knowledge of values, second to 
none in this country, for imported or domestic merchan- 
dise. At present employed but wish to make a change. 


Reference Al. Address “Knowledge,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
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